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FLUCTUATIONS OF RANK AMONG MEN. 
Ir is justly considered the mark of an ill-regulated 
state, when the humble are prevented, either by fixed 
rules, or by other circumstances, from rising into the 
more eminent situations. As there is evidently anew 
dispensation of intellect every generation, it is incon- 
testibly necessary that provision should be made for 
the easy descent of such individuals among the well- 
born as are unfitted by nature for maintaining their 
original places, and for the easy ascent of those among 
the plebeian orders who are qualified to supplant them. 
Thus the higher departments of our social system will 
always be filled by the properest men, and the great 
designs of nature fulfilled. 

There are few countries, perhaps, where this per- 
petual interchange of relative condition goes on so 
smoothly, or to so great an extent, as in Great Bri- 
tain. The very highest situations, under the throne, 
are here found to be filled with men who have 
risen, by their native talent and force of character, 
frum the lowest walks of life. It is remarked, how- 
ever, with dissatisfaction, that most of these men, on 
gaining the ends of their ambition, cease to have 
any sympathy with their former equals, and dis- 
play all the less amiable characteristics of an aristo- 
eracy with even greater breadth than those who in- 
herit the honours of many generations. If this be the 
case, we are inclined to attribute it ina great measure 
to the fault of those who are left behind. The people 
in general do not, we think, treat those who have out- 
stripped them in the race of fortune, in such a man- 
ner as to keep alive sympathy: the fortunate persons 
are tempted, we suspect, to assume as much as possi- 
ble of che haughtiness of nobility, in order to confound, 
both to themselves and others, the disrespectful feel- 
ings with which they are conscious they are regarded 
by those who were once on their own level. All the 
lowly are anxious that channels should be open through 
which some of them may attain elevation ; every man 
is more or less anxious that he should be one of the 
fortunate individuals. Yet, when a certain number 
have gained the desired height, they altogether cease 
to be considered as a part of the class they lately be- 
longed to. Their former fellows look upon them as 
men fortunate only for themselves—as no better de- 
serving of their honours than others who could be 
pointed out—as guilty, perhaps, of improper arts in 
precuring their promotion. Their original condition 
is perpetually raked up; and though many make a 
cold profession that the lower the origin the greater 
the merit of rising, still it is evident that distinction 
in the tenth generation, without merit at all, meets 
with more respect from the bulk of the community. 
The long-descended honour of a Howard or a Hamil- 
ton, is regarded with complacency, and its pretensions 
are at once allowed. But where greatness is borne 
by a man who lately was not great, and who is recol- 
lected to have once been as subject to the hardships 
and contumelies of a humble rank as any of those who 
are now considering his history, the deference due to 
his titles is yielded more reluctantly. In the former 
case, competition is foreclosed : in the latter, it is open, 
and every man thinks himself at liberty to call in ques- 
tion the amount of that merit which has raised another 
so much above himself. It is in reality the jealousy, 
envy, and detraction, which are brought to bear upon 
new greatness, by those who are still humble, that 
make it so eager to identify itself with the elder great, 
and so ready to cut off all ties with its former asso- 
ciates. 

The evil, in our opinion, would be greatly lessened, 
if the people had more just ideas respecting those who 
elevate themselves above their original rank. They 
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do not sufficiently cogitate the grand truth that the 
elements of greatness are born in all ranks alike, and 
that its pressing upwards from a mean origin, when 
such happens to be its lot, is nothing more than a pro- 
cess in conformity with the great laws of creation. 
Man has in some countries made nobles, who, for the 
supposed good of the community, inherit greatness by 
descent ; but nature has her nobles too, and they are 
born sometimes in a cottage, sometimes in a palace, 
just as it chances. These individuals are often, by 
the pressure of circumstances, confounded all their 
lives with the commons of creation. But in other in- 
stances, they burst through all obstructions, and ac- 
quire that superiority over their fellows which nature, 
for their own good and that of the community, in- 
tended. If men were more generally to allow that 
this carding of the human race (so to speak) was just 
a part of the designs of Nature, they would be less 
disposed, we think, to look upon the original condition 
of the elevated individual as a thing either increasing 
er lessening his honour. They would regard both 
that, and the corresponding declension of the man who 
was unfit to retain his original place, as mere matters 
of course. 

One great cause, we are persuaded, of the unworthy 
feelings with which the humble regard the recently 
exalted, is, the ignorance in which the most of men 
remain, respecting the secret and inner minds of those 
who are destined to rise above them. When we recall 
our early acquaintance with a man now our superior, 
we are apt to recollect only the mean circumstances 
with which he had to contend, his common subjection 
with ourselves to the ordinary evils of life, and the 
comnmon-place behaviour which, like every other body, 
he exhibited in common-place affairs. We think, be- 
cause he was environed in early life by sordid cares 
and paltry necessities, was connected with humble 
kinsfolk, and aimed only in the meantime at common 
objects of ambition, that he was all along and natively 
an ordinary person, and has only been fortunate in 
finding openings, to permit of that advancement which 
has been denied to ourselves. Now, in all probability, 
if we could have scanned the latent character of these 
persons, we should have found the most of them in- 
spired from the very first with the sentiments, as they 
were possessed of the abilities, which were to raise 
them above us. Their easy submission to a mean 
sphere of exertion, and ready discharge of humble 
duties, we should have found to be only a proof of 
their possessing the materials of greatness—for by what 
other means could they have hoped to achieve their 
elevation! There no doubt are great souls of humble 
origin, which will not condescend to treat with mean 
circumstances, and, aspiring prematurely to the ho- 
nours they think their due, leave no possibility of 
mistake on this point. But are these the successful 
men? No—they only excite ridicule, and obstruct 
their own advancement. The man truly designed 
and qualified to achieve greatness is too judicious to 
pretend to that which will not readily be conceded, 
too modest to suppose any lawful labour beneath him, 
too sensible of the necessity of a gradual course, to 
despise any of the steps that lead to fortune. He is, 
moreover, too much alive to the ridicule of assuming 
a manner above his present station, to discover those 
sentiments and aims, those ardent and lofty aspira- 
tions, which are all the time, perhaps, burning beneath 
the common-place of his aspect and deportment, and 
render him, even at this moment of lowly toil, as 
worthy of his honours as he will be when he has 
gained them. 


! and emaciated frame. 


chief cause of the jealousy which is entertained re- 
specting the recently exalted, and upon this jealousy 
as the principal cause of the excessive haughtiness of 
that class of persons. Whatever have been the means 
of exaltation—state service, literary glory, scientific 

plishment—the elevated individual finds such a 
disposition among his late compeers to drag him back’ 
again into association with his original humility, and 
to hold his honours as cheap and paltry, compared 
with those which have been transmitted through a 
family, that probably he weuld give up all the dis- 
tinction he has gained, and the merits through which 
he has gained it, with the greatest good will, if he 
could only make his grandfather a gentleman. It is 
not the fault of the parvend himself, or of the system 
of which he becomes a part: it is the senseless pro- 
pensity of the multitude to prostrate themselves be- 
fore inherited, while they depreciate acquired honours, 
that causes him to make such haste in neglecting and 
despising them. This it was which made Congreve 
the poet so little anxious to be known as such, and 
so careful lest it should be forgotten that he was a 
man of quality. The public, who, after all, have the 
dispensation of honours in their own hands, since the 
title is nothing without their respect, have only them. 
selves to blame, if they find the new illustrious more 
replete with all the worse features of the patrician cha- 
racter than the old. When they shall pay an equally 
ready respect to him who has gained his own honours 
as to his re ndant, they will have less to 
complain of in the conduct of such persons, besides 
greatly increasing the incentive to exertion for the 


public good. 


THE VICTIM OF INDISCRETION. 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected with our outset in life, is, that actions of the 
taost trivial importance very frequently govern our 
fate through the whole course of existence. The good 
or ill judgment that may sway our decision in some 
apparently unimportant occasion, is seen to advance 
or retard our success with an effect that excites the 
astonishment of those unacquainted with that parti- 
cular which was the mainspring of our subsequent 
movements. The young and the heedless are not 
sufficiently aware of this remarkable fact. They do 
not seem to know that a total declension into the 
depths of vice is almost certain, after once being be- 
gun; and that, even if they retrieve their steps, they 
are preparing for themselves years of agony and re- 
morse. They may be crowned with success in their 
career ; they may rise to the highest honours that can 
be bestowed upon them as respectable members of so- 
ciety; yet the thoughts of their early indiscretions 
will still haunt them with vivid freshness. In the 
midst of a virtuous and happy family, they will be 
visited with the tortures of long-concealed vices, 
which, if known, would lower them in the estimation 
of all they held dear; and posSibly, in their despera- 
tion, long for rest in the tomb, which they imagine 
will be the only extinguisher of their corroding cares. 

I remember a short time since to have been occu- 
pied with such reflections, when I was disturbed bya 
loud knocking at the door. It was that repetition of 
hammerings a London hackney-coachman gives when 
he considers his fare to be a gentleman. My visitor 
was shown into the parlour. It was an old friend, 
although a much younger man than myself. I was 
startled by his sorrowful countenance, dejected air, 
After our mutual congratula- 


We are inclined, then, to fix upon superficial ob- | tions on meeting, he informed me he came to lay his 
servation, and ignorance of the laws of nature, as a | bones with us—alluding to the family vault. I strove~ 
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to remove such unpleasing ideas from his mind, but 
he was so firm in his belief of a speedy dissolution, 
that I was rendered nearly as melancholy as himself. 
I remarked that death was the common lot of all, but 
it was unwise to have solemn contemplations ever 
skrouding our hearts—to seem as if we were always 
forming part of a funeral procession: death may 
have terrors, but let us live so as not to fear encoun- 
tering them. This struck the chord that vibrated in 
his heart, accompanied with such an expression of re- 
morse and agony, that I wished any other thought had 
escaped from my lips. I perceived I had made him 
wretched; the more I endeavoured to remove the 
impression, the more firmly did he adhere to the dis- 
tressing subject. He called my attention to his 
haggard appearance, reminding me of what he had 
been; he spread his attenuated hand, telling me it 
was not what it once was; and, striking his breast, 
said, all within was more frightfully changed. He 
paused ; I assumed what I did not feel, while I ex- 
erted myself to draw his thoughts to cheerful scenes 
and circumstances of our past days. He thanked me, 
while he informed me I imitated lightness of heart 
ungraciously, and requested of me to be myse/f, for 
he had some particulars he wished I would promise 
to see carried into effect. After some hesitation, I 
agreed, cut of pity, to do as he desired ; and arrange- 
ments having been made for his reception as an in- 
mate of the family, he seemed to feel greatly soothed, 
and expressed his gratitude for our attention. It was 
some time afterwards before our guest could speak of 
his ultimate intentions. But, at length, one day he 
opened his mind on the subject he had so much at 
heart. He informed me he had accumulated a consi- 
derable sum of money, which he desired to place en- 
tirely in any hands as an executor, and that the will 
he had made, and which I would find in his reposi- 
tories, would direct me how it should be distributed. 
Only one other request he had to make was, I would, 
after his decease—“ and, oh !”’ said he, “ that it may 
not be long deferred” —I would take care to place his 
remains beside those of his lamented and beloved 
wife. Being a relative of her whom he thus bewailed, 
1 agreed to perform all that he so anxiously requested, 
and he became tranquil, while many events of his 
life were freely investigated, the substance of which 
was nearly as follows :— 


My friend had been educated at a public school, 


aud, having made considerable progress in the dead 


languages, was intended for the church. His father 
died under embarrassed circumstances, which intro- 
duced other views into the family. An uncle, who, by 
raising a number of recruits, had obtained rank as a 
captain, promised his nephew a pair of colours in his 
regiment. The thoughts of sword, sash, and epaulette, 
with their attendant vanities, gained ascendancy over 
the distant prospect of an obscure and melancholy 
enracy : my friend, therefore, accepted the red coat as 
a volunteer, and embarked with a detachment of re- 
cruits for Guernsey. His uncle followed with the 
remainder of the regiment, but, unfortunately, was 
captured, and added tothe number of English at that 
time confined at Verdun, in France. It was long be- 
fore this was ascertained in Guernsey: meanwhile, 
my friend became penniless, waiting for his commis- 
sion. Reduced to the last extremity, he returned to 
London with the air and expectations of a military 
gentleman. His offended friends, unable or unwill- 
ing, rendered him no assistance as he danced atten- 
dance at the Horse Guards to learn the result of his 
memorials to the commander-in-chief. While he 
was becoming more involved in difficulties, he was in- 
formed of the death of his mother, and the last tie 
that bound him to what was once a home became 
severed ; he stood alone, enduring the force of adver- 
sity, often satisfying his hunger with the chestnuts 
that grew in Kensington gardens, and allaying his 
thirst at the Serpentine river, till one day, looking at 
the window of a print-shop, from his knowledge of 
drawing he conceived the idea that he could surpass 
what he saw. He made application, and obtained 
employ—a day most delightful in his recollection ; 
it enabled him to resume a cheerfulness to which he 
had long been a stranger. 

He was eminently successful in his new profession 
—good hearted, intelligent, and an excellent compa- 
nien., He formed intimacies with those of classical 
acquirements, who deemed his occupation degrading, 
and who prevailed on him to apply for a situation as 
tutor to a young gentleman then going on a tour of 
Ene, He was considered by the guardian too 


youthful, but was recommended to a baronet, whose 
son required private instructions in Greek. To ren- 
der himself competent, he studied that language un- 
der one of his new companions. On the morning he 
was appointed to wait on the baronet, chance directed 
his study to a particular page of Demosthenes, in 
which he received much assistance from his compa- 
nion. He hastened to his engagement, was shown 
into the library, and, after many questions respecting 
my friend’s classical knowledge, the baronet, as if re- 
collecting some particular passage in an author, took 
from its shelf a volume of Demosthenes, requesting 
my friend would construe a part which the baronet 
had difficulty in finding. My friend felt petrified 
during the search ; but when it was found, it proved 
to be the page he had that morning accidentally been 
made acquainted with. We accordingly ventured 
boldly on the test of his abilities as a Greek scholar, 
and the result was successful. He was listened to, 
complimented, and engaged. 

This he considered the knock of fortune at his door. 
He obtained manv pupils; his reputation increased ; 
his time was fully occupied ; several youths, from his 
instruction, took seats on the forms of Westminster 
school, to the great satisfaction of their parents: he 
became intoxicated with success; and in the midst of 
so much good fortune, married a young lady remark- 
able for the sweetness of her disposition; but ere he 
had time to reflect on his unexampled prospects of 
happiness, the object of his affections died, leaving him 
inconsolable; the world seemed suddenly to present 
him scenes of woe, and periods of deepest affliction ; 
vet the buoyancy of his heart returned ; and, as if to 
present a relief to sorrowful remembrances, an offer, 
honourable and advantageous, was made to him, to ac- 
company two young noblemen to Italy, as their tutor. 
This was in accordance with his wishes; he made ar- 
rangements, and sailed for the Continent. 


He was, for a time, regular in his correspondence, 
constantly repeating desires to retain the lasting 
friendship of each relative of his departed wife; yet 
the intervals increased, till his letters were occasional : 
they interfered with his engagements connected with 
the frivolities of Paris or the dissipations of Naples. 
At times the natural goodness of his heart would re- 
vert to scenes of happy tranquillity at home, and he 
would sigh at being so far removed, but he was not 
proof against the allurements by which he was sur- 
rounded. Passion subdued discretion, undermined 
a heart that once heat with sincerity, and prostrated 
a mind once stored with dignity ; the change was most 
deplorable. He was conscious of all; deeply wounded, 
he cursed the hour in which he left his humble occu- 
pation and his friends for Italy. 


In a dreadfully shattered state of health he now ap- 
peared before me; during our conversatior, a tear 
frequently stole from his full dark eye, and a deep 
groan left his throbbing breast ; then would he pause 
and strike the table, as if reflection presented accusa- 
tions, the justice of which he acknowledged, and he 
would stamp his own condemnation. 

He would listen while his friends endeavoured to 
impart a hope he might recover, and he would smile 
at their representations of joys he might yet expe- 
rience, when he resumed that station in our society 
which once he so admirably filled. “ Never more— 
never more,” he would repeat; “ the past cannot be 
recalled.” 

Often would he bend to inhale the odour of a flower 
which he would not permit to be plucked for one so 
unworthy as himself. *‘‘ Gracious God !” he would 
exclaim, “ how could I till now be insensible to those 
lovely objects, and spurn those gifts the value and 
sight of which I shall shortly lose. My heart sickens 
at its own degeneracy.” 

His self-examinations were of the most severe cha- 
racter, and his reflections of the most poignant de- 
scription. Reclining on his sofa, he would say, Man 
in various ways may be the instrument of his destruc- 
tion, yet escape the odium of suicidal intentions ; that 
improprieties might be countenanced till he could not 
perceive the horrid features of crime; that all he en- 
dured was just retribution, for nature was avenging 
her wrongs ; that the prime of his life was blighted, 
and he drooped deservedly by premature decay. Ke- 
flections on his miserable state rushed on him with 
overwhelming power. He sought relief in piety, and 
in sincere repentance, till, soothed into tranquillity by 
hope for mercy, he patiently breataed his last; and 
the tomb merely tells where he rests, although in 


truth it might record that the only being he ever in- 
jured was himself. 

The fate of this individual, however much to be 
deplored by his friends, must nevertheless be associ- 
ated with the fact, that his sufferings, mentally and 
bodily, were caused by a course of reckless immorality, 
and therefore must be considered as just. 


ANALOGIES IN NATURE. 
TuHRovGHOUT the general system of nature, whether 
in the animal organization, habits, instinct, or intel- 
lectual endowments, which all the multitudinous tribes 
of the earth and ocean in a greater or lesser degree in- 
herit, we may discern, without much difficulty of study, 
a wondrous analogy or resemblance. Although the 
difference in rank and local situation in which these 
varied tribes are placed, must necessarily require a 
distribution of these qualities in an infinite diversity 
of degrees, for the purposes of self-preservation and 
reproduction, yet even in the lowest and most insen- 
sate members of the animal world, a similarity in 
many cases may be observed with those which occupy 
the superior walks of living nature, and even with 
man himself. In this hypothesis the vegetable and 
mineral worlds may be included ; and, although in 
minerals the resemblance may be indistinct, yet in the 
growth and after-changes which they undergo, a 
visible analogy may be traced with that of the organi 
kingdom. 

The difference between inanimate and animated 
existence is marked and definite. A rock, for in- 
stance, is the work of chance, has grown by external 
accretion, and can only be destroyed by mechanical 
or chemical force. On the other hand, animal and 
vegetable life is alike produced by generation, are 
grown by nutrition, and are destroyed by death. Matter 
is apparently an inanimate body, comprising, in what- 
ever form it may appear, a variety of substances of a 
separate and distinct nature from each other, and is 
constantly dying, reviving, decomposing into elements 
that confound and baffle all pursuit, and then recom. 
bining into other forms and other modes of existence. 
Metals are in like manner subject to the destroying 
hand of time ; they become wasted, or converted into 
powder. Rocks crumble into small particles, and 
both powder and particles, by a series of after-opera- 
tions, undergo fresh stages of decomposition, until 
every vestige of their original character is lost, and 
the elementary principles of which they were com- 
posed are appropriated to other purposes, and again 
spring up under new forms, and possessing other 
faculties. 

Plants, like animals, are produced by generation, 
through the medium of eggs, generally called seeds. 
This seed is sometimes naked, but more commonly 
covered by a thin membrane, or pericarp. On this being 
removed, the seed is found to consist internally of a heart. 
let, and externally of a fleshy substance, surrounded 
by a double integument, sometimes single and some- 
times bipel, and frequently more than bipel. These 
are commonly denominated lobe-leaves, or seed-leaver. 
This integument appears absolutely necessary for the 
germination and future growth of the seed, and acts 
like the lungs of an animal. Like the perfect plant, 
it possesses lymphates and air-vessels; through the 
former of these it absorbs the moisture of the soil into 
which it is buried, decomposes part ‘of this moisture 
into its elementary principles, and conducts these 
principles, together with the undecomposed water, to 
the heartlet, which by this means becomes stimulated 
to the process of germination. The progress of vege- 
table life to maturity is marked with various proofs 
of a resemblance to animal organization. ‘The stems 
and trunks of plants and trees contain a spongy cel- 
lular substance, resembling the spine of an animal, 
forming an admirable reservoir for the moisture ne- 
cessary for the sustenance of the plant. Arteries and 
veins, some of which may be observed with the naked 
eye, are there, to convey the moisture thrvughout the 
general frame—vessels, for the introduction of the 
sap, or vegetable blood, to the interior of the plant, 
and others, for returning it to the surface; and by 
this arrangement is established in a sufficiently satis. 
factory manner the existence of a circulatory system. 
The leaves of a plant act in the same manner as the 
lobe-leaves of the embryo, and may be considered as 
the lungs or respiratory organs of the mature plan. 
In animals, the sap or chyle undergoes a change, to 
prepare it for assimilation (that is, being converted 
into blood, fitted. to co through the general circula. 
tion, and nourish the several parts of the body), by 
the action of the atmospheric air, which they inhale 
by breathing. This process is performed by the same 


air, acting on the sap when it comes ic contact with 
. at the stomas or pores situated on the leaves of 
plants, 


Plants are also possessed of perspiratory vessely 
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and in many plants the quantity of perspiration is 
very considerable. Keil, by a ver 
experiments, ascertained that, in his own person, he 
perspired thirty-one ounces in twenty-four hours. 
Hales, by experiments equally correct, determined 
that a sunflower of the weight of three pounds only, 
throws off twenty-two ounces of perspiration in the 
same period of time, or nearly half its own weight. 
To support this immense expenditure, it must be 
concluded that plants should be supplied with a larger 
quantity of nce than animals; and such has 
been ascertained to be the fact. Keil ate and drank 
four pounds ten ounces in twenty-four hours; the 
sunflower took in by its leaves and roots seventeen 
times more nourishment in the same space of time. 

Plarts are affected by poisons as well as animals, 
not by the medium of the stomach, but directly 
through the nervous system. Nux vomica, laurel- 
water, belladonna, hemlock, &c. &c., ‘have succes- 
sively een administered to different plants, either by 
watering them with or steeping their roots in infu- 
sions of these poisons. ‘The universal effect was to 
produce a spasmodic action on the leaves, which either 
shrunk or curled themselves up; and, after exhibit- 
ing various symptoms of irritability, in a short time 
became weak, and in the course of a few hours expired. 
Plants are also susceptible of contracting habits. The 
miniosa, or sensitive plant, if placed in a carriage, 
civses its leaves as soon as the vehicle is put in mo- 
tion; but after a short time it recovers, expands its 
leaves, and seems reconciled to its new situation. 

It has alsu been ascertained that some piants sleep 
during the night. A celebrated botanist, examining 
in the evening a species of lotus, discovered that two 
fluwers out of four which he had observed during the 
day had disappeared. By accurate search, he found 
that these two were hidden by their leaves, which 
had closed round them. This circumstance rousing 
his curiosity, he pursued his examinations in his 
warden by the light of a lantern, and found all the 
simple leaves of the plants had an arrangement totally 
different from that which they presented during the 
day, and the greater number were joined, closed, or 
folded together. 

Plants have propensities, which, if not the result of 
instinct, are seemingly so nearly allied to it, that a 
more apt uappellative can scarcely be found for dis- 
tinguishing the faculty. Dr Smith, in his Introduc- 
tion to Botany, says, that when a tree, an ash for 
example, happens to grow from a seed on a wall, it 
has been observed, on arriving at a certain size, to 
stop for a while, and send down a root to the ground. 
As soon as this rvot was established in the soil, and, 
consequently, a sufficient support obtained for the 
parent stem, the tree continued increasing to its pro- 
perheight. Mr John Hunter sowed a quantity of peas 
and beans, with their eyes in different directions, in 
atub, which he afterwards inverted so that the bottom 
was turned uppermost, while the mould was prevented 
from falling out by a fine net; and in order that the 
under surface might possess a stronger stimulus of 
light and heat w the upper, he placed round the 
mouth of the tub a number of looking-glasses, by 
which means a much stronger light was thrown upon 
the under surface of the mould than that shed by the 
rays of the sun on the upper; and, at the same time, 
he covered the inverted bottom of the tub with straw 
and mats, to prevent the mould from being affected 
by the solar influence. After waiting for some time, 
and perceiving no appearance of shoots from the un- 
der surface, he examined the contents of the tub, and 
found that they had all pressed upwards, and were 
making their way through the heavy mass of mould 
above them, and, where the eyes had been placed down- 
wards, the young shoots had turned round, and taken 
an upward direction. He also sowed a number of 
eeeds in a basket of earth placed on an axis, by which 
their position was altered every day. After two or 
three circumvolutions, he found the young shoots had 
made as many turns to obtain their natural upward 
direction; and where a pebble or any other obstacle 
had obstructed their ascent, they had made a curve 
to avoid them, and then continued their course, 

Among aninials, some are migratory, and others sta- 
tionary and permanent ; the same variety is observable 
in plants. Although mostly stationary, yet there are 
many that may be regarded as migratory or locomotive. 
The root of a scabious, for instance, if planted in a 
certain spot, will, after the lapse of afew years, be 
found to have left its situation. and it will be perhaps 
only after a search which will lead the inquirer a dis- 
tance of half an acre, that it will be found. Some 
male plants are known to sail from shore to shore over 
the water, in pursuit of those of the opposite kind, 
and numerous tribes float through the expanse of 
ocean. Many animals are amphibious, or capable of 
retaining life in either element; some plants possess 
a similar power—the oryza, or rice-plant, for example, 
aud many of the rush and fucus tribes, 

Animals of various kinds are aérial: many plauts 
are of the sume nature, and receive exclusively their 
support from air. There is one of those which, from 
its extraordinary properties, is worthy of being men- 
tioned : it is called the atrial, and is a native of Java, 
and of the East Indies beyond the Ganges. The in- 
habitants of the latter region, on account of the ele- 
gance of its leaves, the beauty of its flowers, and the 
odour it diffuses, hang it up by a silken cord to the 
ceiling of their rooms, where it continues from year 
to year to figurish in all its pristine vigour, draw- 


accurate set of 


only nutriment trom the surrounding 
sphere. 

Fishes being the inhabitants of an element so foreign 
to the nature of that which is one of the principal sup- 
ports to the existence of animal and vegetable life on 
the solid parts of the earth, must necessarily exhibit a 
different structure of organic functions, to that enjoyed 
by the animals of the upper world ; yet, still in the ge- 
neral outline of their respective natures, and even in 
some of the more intimate features of their formation, 
they present a marked affinity. There are some tis' es 
which are supposed to leave the waters, and traverse 
the land. A kind of perch on the coast of Coromandel 
is said to climb up palm-trees; and eels, it is well 
known, will leave their proper element during the 
night, to wander over meadows in search of snails and 
worms. Among the animals of the earth are found an 
immense variety of forms, feelings, propensities, and 
habits, which would become an almost endless task to 
enumerate ; but it will be found that, among the inha- 
bitants of the sea, a nearly equal diversity exists ; and, 
what is more strange, that in almost every particular 
class that might be pointed out as belonging to one 
element, a corresponding class might be found in the 
other. 

The most insignificant class of animals which in- 
habit the solid parts of the earth, is the worm species, 
They form the lowest rank of the insect tribe, being 
without a distinct head, and without feet; their most 
prominent organs are their tenticles or feelers. The 
tribes of winged insects form an almost infinite va- 
riety: they breathe through spiracles or air-vents, 
placed on either side of the head; are armed on all 
sides with a bony skin, or covered with hair; they are 
furnished with numerous feet, and have moveable 
horns which project from the body, which are probably 
the instruments of sensation. ‘they inherit, in com- 
mon with the superior classes of animals, a degree of 
instinct that seems more extraordinary when displayed 
by creatures apparently so insignificant, and so ill 
qualified for the exertion of that faculty. Their use- 
fulness to mankind, although perhaps not generally 
noticed or appreciated, is far from being contemptible, 
and the instinctive forethought which they possess, 
when exerted for the welfare of their progeny, seems 
almost miraculous. The nut-weevil, when prepared 
to deposit her eggs, selects the green hazel-nut when 
its shell is soft and easily penetrated ; this she pierces 
with her proboscis, and drops her egg into the nut 
through this perforation ; this she continues to do, se- 
lecting a separate nut for each of her eggs, until her 
stock is exhausted. The nut not being materially 
injured, continues to grow, and when the egy is hatched, 
the maggot which is produced from it finds its food 
ready ripened for its use. When the mature nut falls 
to the ground, the insect crawls out by a hole which it 
guaws in the side of the nut, and ultimately assumes 
the form of a winged insect of the beetle kind. The 
spirex or ichneumon wasp pursues an almost similar 
course ; it deposits its egg in a hole which it bores in 
the sand; it then seeks out a small green caterpillar, 
which is found on the leaves of cabbage plants, which 
it slightly punctures with its sting, but so slightly as 
not to destroy life; it then rolls it up in a circle, and 
places it in the sand immediately over its egg, and con- 
tinues this course until it has placed twelve caterpillars, 
one over the other, in the nest. It repeats this pro- 
cess over all its eggs; it then covers up the holes, and 
dies. The maggot hatched from theegg feeds suc- 
cessively on the twelve caterpillars, and by the time 
it has finished the last, it is fitted for the state of a 
chrysalis, into which it is converted, and ultimately 
becomes a winged insect. 

Although the insect tribes of our own country pre- 
sent only an interesting and beautiful variety, yet in 
the equatorial regions of the globe they congregate 
in such hosts, as sometimes to produce the most cala- 
mitous effects: towns and whole countries are re- 
corded to have been rendered uninhabitable by the 
inroads of multitudes of insects; and armies are said 
to have been compelled to fly betore these feeble ad- 
versaries, rendered invincible by their numbers. But 
though, in particular cases, this immense congrega- 
tion of animal life may be looked upon as an evil, and 
feared as a scourge inilicted by Divine Providence for 
natural dereliction, yet the beneficial purposes for 
which these- myriads of creatures have been called 
into a transient being, are as undeniable as their et- 
fects may seem almost miraculous. ‘The insect tribes, 
beautiful as they seem, are the grand scavengers of 
nature: wherever putridity may be found, they are 
there to devour the object from whence it issues ; and 
such is the extent and rapidity of their exertions, that 
it has been calculated by some naturalists that the 
progeny of not more than twelve flies will consume a 
dead carcase in a shorter time than will a lion. And 
while some tribes are thus employed in destroying the 
dangerous masses of putridity which cumber the 
earth, other tribes, invisible to the naked eye, are bu- 
sied in purging from the air those noxious particles 
with which it is sometimes impregnated, and which 
at certain seasons render it pesuilential. 

Among the bird species, we again find a similarity 
of intelligence, form, and propensity, with a unifor- 
mity of geographical arrangement with that of the 
vegetable world, and the other classes of animals 
which imbibe the same atmosphere. Birds, in their 
formation, seem to approach the order of winged in- 
sects; yet their organic structure is arranged with 
more simplicity, and they possess over the other a su- 


perior faculty of volition; their bones, harder and 
more numerous than those of fishes and reptiles, be- 
speak a more perfect organization: their wings seem 
calculated to free them from every local restraint, and 
to permit them to range at will over every part of the 
globe: the plumage which adorns and clothes them 
varies according to climate and to temperature; and 
in this again we may observe an affinity with ther 
and the vegetable world. 


THE PRESSED SAILOR. 

Wny as for the matter o’ that, what tar is there who 
doubts it? Every man must have his station, whe- 
ther he is rigged in the gingerbread gear of lord high 
admiral, and has his th ds per » or oar 
obliged to make a shift with a single purser’s shirt. 
What does it signify, as long as he does his duty to bis 
country, and stretches out a fin to relieve a friend in 
distress ? We carn’t all be kings and commodores, 
and so what's the use of grumbling ? ‘cause, as Jack 
says, 


** If you're signior, and I'm signior, 
Then who's to pull the boat ashore?” 

Who, indeed ? Now, d’ye see, I have been in the 
little boat all my life, going to leeward like smoke; 
for fortune, like a pig with its tail greased, always 
slipped through my fingers, and adversity took me 
slap aback, stand upon what tack I would. Butdon'e 
think I mean to snivel or whine about it—Lord love 
you, no; where’s the good on’t? I might bawl along 
while before any body would jam my mouth with a 
twopenny loaf, and pipe my eye for a month without 
getting a bit of *bacca for my pipe. No, no; old Ben 
arn't the boy to up-helm at every squall, when, by 
keeping his luff, he can weather it, as our parson 
used to tell us: he used to say, says he, “ My men, 
let Truth take the helm, Prudence trim your sails, 
and, with the compass of Honesty, enlightened by the 
iamp of Religion, bard indeed must be that gale, and 
horribly dark that night, in which Providence ceases 
to protect you. Your hulls may be wrecked, and your 
timbers shattered ; but the immortal passenger within 
must and shall be safely landed in the haven of eter- 
nal rest.” To be sure, some people float along the 
stream of time without encountering a single peri), 
They find it all plain sailing, and never have occasion 
to take in a reef, while others are constantly strug- 
gling against the squalls of distress, scarcely able w 
keep to windward off a lee shore. 

Some are born great, others achieve greatness ; and 
I remember one poor fellow of an Irishman who 
wanted to be great in a hurry. I belonged to the 
guardship at that time lying at Plymouth, and the 
impressed men and volunteers used to be sent aboard 
for the regulating captains to dispose of. Well, one 
day the new hands we¢e all mustered aft, and the 
“boatswain’s mate stood, ready with his clasp-knife to 
doek off the tails of the long-togged coats, and convart 
*eni into jackets. Among the rest was Mr Michael 
O' Buckley, a tall well-made raw emeralder, who had 
never seen a ship before in his life, but had been 
tempted to enter the service through the promises of 
a man belonging to the gang. 

* Well, my lad,” says one of the captains toa re- 
spectably dressed young man in deep mourning, and 
whose face exhibited strong marks of sorrow, occasion- 
ally reddened by hectic glows of indignation, * weil, 
my lad, and where did you come from?” ‘ From the 
grave of a parent,” replied the man in a sunken hollow 
tone. ‘* What profession are you ?” inquired the of- 
licer. ‘A seaman,” rejoined the man again. “ Ha, 
ha!” cried another captain, as well known for his in- 
humanity as his aversion to the smell of powder and the 
whistling of shot, “ ha, ha! I see how itis: so you've 
been cruising ashore, and got pressed, eh, and now 
want, with that methodistical countenance, to make 
us believe you’re a saint? But it won't do, young 
man, it won’t do. There, you may walk forward : 
I'll see that you are taken care of, depend upon it.” 
“ Stop, stop a minute, my lord,” said the third re. 
gulating officer, a venerable old gentleman, whose 
very look displayed the benevolence of his heart. 
“Come here, my man; how came you in this awk- 
ward situation ?” The taunts and harshness of the 
second captain had shed a deadly paleness upon the 
poor fellow’s features; but when the voice of the 
third sounded on his ears, he felt it thrill to his heart, 
and the tears started to his eyes. ‘* Ha! how came 
you in limbo, eh! my friend ? Captain —— must 
hear all about it, and a plausible tale we shall have, 
no doubt. For my part, 1 don't see any necessity for 
being bored with long stories, only to excite compas. 
sion; and I hope you will not be long, Captain " 
before you have done with him. Only see the num. 
ber of wretches we have to examine.” “ As for 
exciting compassion, my lord,” rejoined the hoary 
veteran, with a look of contempt, ‘I am afraid every 
attempt upon you would be ineffectual.” “ What!" 
cried his Jordship, starting up in a passion, ** what, 
sir, do you apply that tome?” ‘ Come, come, Lord 
—,” said the third captain, with tne utmost compo. 
sure, “ sit down, sit down: I'm not to be frightened 
at my time of life by the explosion of a pinch of gun. 
powder. Fuzzle and smoke have no effect upon me. 
Attend to your duty now; we can talk of this after. 
wards, 

“There, don’t be alarmed, my man,” turning tw 
the seaman; ‘no one shall injure you here while I 


have power to prevent it, You say you came frau 
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the grave of a parent: explain what you mean.” He 
bowed, and with tremulous agitation began :—“ My 
history, sir, is brief; but ‘tis full of anguish.” “ Pri- 
thee, my good fellow, don’t get sentimental,” said his 
lordship affectedly, and taking a pinch of snuff: “ let's 
have the history by all means, as it will please Captain 
——; but pray leave out the anguish.” “‘ Would to 
heaven I could, sir!’ replied the man in a voice 
which made his lordship start; “then, however high 
my gratitude might be raised by kindness, my spirit 
wouldn’t be wounded by cruelty and oppression par- 
ticularly.” Here he stopped, for his lordship jumped 
up, and, raising a speaking-trumpet that lay by, aimed 
« blow at the seaman’shead. During the above con- 
versation it was curious to watch the looks of Michael 
O’ Buckley, who seemed intent upon all that passed, 
yet apparently without being able to comprehend what 
it was about. Every now and then he would mutter 
to himself, ‘Och hone, och hone!’ but when he saw 
the speaking-trumpet upraised, and the blow about 
falling, he sprang forward, caught his lordship round 
the middle, and, lifting him over his head, roared out, 
“Och, if you spake a word, I'll break every bone in 
your skin, jewel; d’ye call that fair play, to strike a 
man in the face behind his back ?” 

The confusion and astonishment which prevailed 
on this sudden operation of Mike’s it is impossible to 
describe ; while his lordship, pale and trembling, ele- 
vated eight feet from the deck, dreaded a total annihi- 
lation. ‘“ Do spake a word, jewel, and it’s down I 
have you. Arrah, bad luck to your mother’s son !” 
The marines, who were exercising on the poop, now 
came down, and advanced towards the Irishman. 
* Arrah, stand back: och, have at your heart, dar- 
ling! If you advance, I'll spit him on your skewers.” 
* Come, come, my man,” said the third captain, “do 
you know what you are about ?” “ Indeed, and I do, 
ould gentleman,” replied Mike, “ by token”—here 
he stopped short, with a look expressive of abhorrence 
and disgust, and setting his lordship down on the 
deck, he gave him a kick behind, exclaiming, “ Get 
out o’ dat, ye devil’s skin, do!”” Away slunk the crest- 
fallen hero, and Mike was in an instant surrounded 
and secured. 

Order being again restored, Mike quietly submitted 
himself, and stood among the rest, between two ma- 
rines with drawn bayonets. “ Now, young man,” 
said the venerable old captain (who no doubt enjoyed 
the frolic), “let me hear what you have to say.” 
“I scarcely know, sir, what to say: no doubt my fate 
is sealed. My father, sir, was a master in the navy, 
and I was the only child of a doting mother: both are 
now at rest forever. My father lost his life on the 
Ist of June, in the ——, seventy-four, under Lord 
Howe ; and my poor mother was reduced to compara- 
tive poverty. At a proper age I went to sea in the 
merchant service, and in a few years was made mate. 
I now experienced happiness; for my surviving pa- 
vent, with her pension and my wages, was enabled 
once more to enjoy not only the necessaries, but a few 
of the luxuries of life. Every prospect was cheerful, 
and I looked forward with the hope of obtaining a 
command, until one fatal evening, having landed to 
pay her a visit, I had just reached the door, when a 
party of men from the a 

At this moment a lieutenant, who had come on 
board for orders, looked him full in the face, and then, 
turning to the regulating captains, exclaimed, “‘ Gen- 
tlemen, this man is a deserter from the —— frigate ; 
his name is George Davis.” ‘’Tis, alas! too true,” 
said George, mournfully, and hanging down his head ; 
when, seeming suddenly to recollect himself, he ut- 
tered, with firmness, “‘ No, sir, I’m no deserter, and 
I shall leave my cause to the generosity and justice of 
my country; yes, to that country my father died to 
defend. hen I was torn from my mother’s door, 
without even the gloomy satisfaction of bidding her 
farewell, twas against my inclination, and I was forced 
on board the frigate, which sailed immediately for the 
West Indies ; nor was it till my arrival there that an 
opportunity occurred for informing her of my situa- 
tion. After three years’ absence we returned, and 
the first intelligence I heard was that she who gave 
me being lay at the point of death. I had fondly pic- 
tured to myself the pleasure of meeting her in health, 
and, with the prize-money I had gained, endeavour- 
ing to smooth her passage to the tomb. She was dy- 
ing, and I hastily entreated leave of absence to bid 
her a final adieu, and perform the last sad offices of a 
son. "T'was denied me—I had been pressed, and might 
run away. In vain I urged, implored, and protested ; 
*iwas, indeed, in vain. Goaded almost to madness, 
in a desperate moment I went overboard, and swam 
ashore. At midnight I entered my mother’s solitary 
dwelling, closed her dying eyes, and followed her to 
the grave. Returning back from this mournful scene, 
the gang took hold of me, and—and I am here.” 

This effecting little narrative operated very power- 
fully upon all who heard it, but more particularly on 
Mike, who kept mumbling to himself, ‘ Och, d’ye 
hear that now? Its enough to crack the heart of a 
stone, agrah !” while every muscle of his face under- 
went twenty different changes. ‘‘ You may stand on 
one side,” said the senior regulating captain; “ and 
now bring the prisoner aft. 

“ Pray, sir, where do you come from ?” inquired 
he, as soon as Mike stood before him. “ Is it meself 
that you mane ?” replied Mike. 


if I entered, I'd be sure to be made a captain directly, 
or at laste a left-tenant of sea-dragoons. Bad luck 
to him! for I suppose there’s no captain-ship for me.” 
“Are you aware of what you have committed ?” 
“Och ! don’t mention it. I’d be proud to do the same 
any day.” The captain smiled. “ What is yourname ?” 
** Is it me name that you’re wanting ? fait, den, you'll 
be troubled to get it: Michael O’Buckley don’t tell 
his name to every body; and sorry the word you'll 
get from me, jewel.” ‘ I don’t know what your opi- 
nion may be, my man; but I can only tell you that 
you are in a fair way to be hanged.” “ Hanged !” 
said Mike, with the utmost unconcern: “ Och, bo- 
theration ! and I’ve no call to it, any how; but if 
your honour’s worship says so, why I suppose it’s as 
good as done.” Finding they could make nothing of 
him, poor Mike was sent down to the aft cockpit, to be 
putinirons. Inthe heatof his passion, Lord —— would 
have written for a court-martial ; but, knowing there 
was a something which he did not wish to be publicly 
exposed, he contented himself with witnessing the pu- 
nishment of poor Mike at the gangway. Four dozen 
was his portion, which he took without flinching, 
merely turning round now and then, uttering one of 
his customary ejaculations. 

George Davis, for the same reason, was not tried, 
and, by the intercession of the humane old captain, 
was drafted into his own ship, where he continued, 
universally esteemed, till the attack upon Copenhagen, 
when he died the death of his father, in the service 
of his country. —Gr ich Hospital. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES IN BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 
Tue objects and system of temperance societies are 
well understood by most of our readers. Nothing 
certainly can be more laudable than the wish to era- 
dicate drunkenness, and to sweep off by one operation 
the whole train of ugly vices of which it is the foster- 
father. It appears singular, however, that this scheme, 
benevolent as it seems, has met with a very different 
reception in this country, and in America. Temper- 
ance societies have with us made very little progress ; 
among the body of the wealthier classes they have 
made none whatever ; and though they have secured 
a point for themselves here and there, among such 
classes of people as submit to serious guidance, they 
have exerted nothing like a general influence any 
where. The great majority treat them with ridicule, 
as the hobby of enthusiasts; and it even requires a 
little effort of firmness in any of their friends to con- 
fess himself in society as under the vows which they 
impose. He knows that such an acknowledgment 
is taken as a sign that he has, somehow or other, 
a small flaw in his judgment; and that, instead of 
making converts, he has a good chance of being him- 
self winked at all the evening as an odd person, who 
won't make himself sociable. In America the results 
have been quite the reverse: the cause of temperance 
societies has been advocated there in the principal re- 
views and magazines ; it is every where treated with 
the respect due to a serious and most important ques- 
tion of national morals; and ridicule is the last wea- 
pon with which it would be attacked, even by those 
who oppose it. The principle and vows of temperance 
societies are discussed, in their bearings on religion— 
their effects on the character of individuals—and their 
influence on general morality; but they are never ob- 
jects of frivolous wit or of satire. The effects of the 
scheme have corresponded with those dispositions in 
which it is viewed ; from one authority, we learn that 
* there are now in America 4009 temperance societies, 
embracing more than 500,000 members ; that more 
than 1500 distilleries have been stopped, and more 
than 4000 merchants have ceased to trade in spirits. 
Bestdes the 500,000 members of societies who abstain 
from alcoholic liquors, in consequence of their engage- 
ment or vow, there is evidence that nearly a million 
more do so from the influence of example.” From an- 
other publication we extract the following :—* When 
the temperance reformation began, there were in this 
nation (America) not less than from three to four 
millions of drinkers of ardent spirits ; and as not less 
than one in ten among us who take to this practice be- 
come intemperate, so we had at this time from three to 
four hundred thousand drunkards. The plague of in- 
temperance was inall the land; it was fast coming up 
into all our dwellings; we were becoming emphati- 
cally a nation of drunkards. Nothing could stay its 
progress, until the hitherto undiscovered power of to- 
tal abstinence was brought out against it. And now 
that power is to be seen in the fact, that not less than 
one-fourth of the families in the nation have secured 
themselves, onthe principle of total abstinence, against 
the woes of intemperance. And it is seen, too, inthe 
fact, that, together with a constant reduction in the 
manufacture of domestic spirits, the importation of 
foreign distilled liquors into the great emporium of 
our nation, has fallen off at the rate of one-fifth an- 


“ Why, then, your} nually, during the progress of the reformation. A 


bowour. niver a word of a lie will I tell you: its from | considerable portion of the venders of ardent spirits 
dare little Ireland I com’d; for a spalpeen tould me, | have abandoned the trafic. ‘Temperance has substi- 


tuted in rum-debased families among the humble and 
poor, cleanliness, comfort, and peace, for squalor, want, 
and contention ; while it has moderated the extrava- 
gance of the fashionable and rich, aud simplified their 
modes of living.” 

Not one word of all this can be said for the effects 
of the temperance system in Britain. We question 
if a single trader has withdrawn from the traffic. Not 
one distillery has stopped, or has diminished its ope- 
rations; and the importation of foreign spirits is, we 
believe, increasing, rather than falling off. A few 
instances of reform may have occurred—some of them 
steady and permanent, but the most part only tempo- 
rary. The excitement of a new thing gave birth to 
a number of societies at first; but from indifference, 
disunion, or ridicule, we believe that more than hall 
of them were speedily dissolved, and the rest which 
stood, now exercise little influence over their members, 
and none at all in the way of example over the rest 
of their countrymen. 

To what cause are we to attribute this singular 
difference of effects in the working of the same - 
able system in these two countries? Are we to say 
that the Americans are a people more susceptible of 
mural reproof, and of salutary conviction, than we 
are ? or are our habits of drunkenness so confirmed 
by long habit, that they cannot be removed with the 
same ease as those of anew country? The real cause, 
we believe, depends simply on a circumstance in 
which the manners of the two nations differ from 
each other. In America, it has never been custo- 
mary to sit after dinner to enjoy conversation and the 
bottle. The repast is there finished rapidly ; and if 
wine, spirits, or liquors of any kind, are taken, they 
are taken quickly during the time of eating, or im- 
mediately after, and merely as a part of the meal: 
no one sits over them either to kill time or enjoy 
company. Dinner is generally finished in a quarter 
ofan hour. Individuals who are addicted to drink. 
ing take their liquor in drams at the bar of a hotel, 
from a bottle in their own cupboard, or otherwise, 
but constantly by themselves, or at Jeast without re- 
ference to any pleasure arising from drinking in com- 
pany. All travellers in America, both those who 
have given favourable and unfavourable reports of 
the country, are quite unanimous in their statements 
on this point. The customs in Britain, with respect 
to drinking, are altogether the reverse of this: it is 
here viewed as a sort of bond of social enjoyment, 
and is valued chiefly as it promotes that kiad of 
agreeable excitement which friends like to feel in 
each other's company. To sit down to a solitary 
bottle is thought quite odious; and we have seen a 
sensible and well-bred man express regret for the 
departure of his guest after dinner on sudden busi- 
ness, for this reason among others, that it prevented 
himself from enjoying his tumbler—he could not 
think of drinking alone, though he liked it. The 
habits of the two countries on this matter are there- 
fore completely opposite. In America, drinking was 
a solitary vice ; in England, it is a social enjoyment. 
To declare war against it in the United States was 
only to provoke the hostility of dram-drinkers, soli- 
tary bottle-men, and people for whom the sympathies 
of society could in no shape be enlisted; the men 
themselves were ashamed to defend their own unsocial 
indulgences. But in England one may as well at- 
tack tea-drinking among parties of women, as toddy 
or hot punch-drinking among male companies. They 
are each deemed the enliveners of conversation, and 
tne symbols of social enjoyment. ‘This reason is ex- 
ceedingly obvious ; but there are others almost equally 
influential in cultivating a taste for inebriation. The 
first of these is found in the present demoralised, ig- 
norant, and miserable condition of a large portion of 
the population of Great Britain. There are immense 
masses of people in this country who are entirely 
* without hope in the world.” They exist in the 
lowest stages of destitution, and appear as if placed 
beyond all attempts to improve them. These fall 
into the habit of dram-drinking in the natural course 
of things; and finding in it a relief, such as it is, 
to their misery—tinding that it numbs their despair, 
and gives them a temporary comfort, they become 
irreclaimable drunkards or tipplers. The second 
reason that we may offer is discovered to consist 
in the great national system, as we may call it, of 
public dinners. If the members of any corporation, 
of any body of men any political faction, or literary 
association, wish to ascertain each other's sentiments, 
or to accomplish any object which a cool discussion 
or meeting in daylight would fail to bring about, 
then there must be a dinner—in other words, there 
must be a scene of drinking and carousing, such as is 
calculated to undermine the very best resolutions of 
those inclined to rigid temperance. This practice— 
which may be good or bad, as people think —ex- 
tends its influence very widely ; it induces those 
who are liable tu go out into pany to habit 
themselves to “take a little” regularly, lest they 
should suffer considerably when obliged to attend 
public festivities. We need not descant upon the in- 
jurious tendency of convivial clubs: they might be de- 
scribed as, in most instances, associations to promute 
intemperance. 

Such are some of the prevailing causes why the 
progress of temperance societies has been so dif- 
ferent in the two countries. In America, they were 


favoured by all, as removing a hateful and unsocial 
vice; in Euglund and Scotland, they were met with 
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universal ridicule, as declaring war against one of the 
comforts of the people—one of the most effectual bonds 
of good company and social cheerfulness. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that this piece of prac- 
tical sophistry—fur it is no other—should oppose it- 
self to the progress of a most useful reform. The fact, 
as it appears, singularly illustrates the difficulty of 
applying the institutions or customs of one country to 
the circumstances of another. Intemperance requires 
to be checked in this country as much as in America ; 
but the change, it is evident, cannot be brought about 
here by the same means. Temperance societies should 
proceed in their laudable course; those who become 
members, or who voluntarily abandon a bad habit, or 
the liability to it, we consider as, in a certain sense, 
heroes who deserve the thanks of the community. 
But in the desperate and complicated circumstances 
in which society is placed, some other great engine of 
improvement must be brought to bear. Time, or the 
gradual improvement in manners, will doubtless amend 
the evil, but in the meantime, the press and the pro- 
per authorities, men of ability, and men of exalted sta- 
tion, ought to combine to correct the abuse, and per- 
severe in their efforts to revolutionise a system so de- 
structive to public peace and private virtue. 


A CHAPTER FROM IZAAK WALTON. 
TAKING up that ancient and venerable production, 
“*The Complete Angler,” by old Izaak Walton, we 
find, among other excellent passages, one on the virtue 
of contentment, in which the garrulous author intro- 
duces a poetical piece of so much beauty and correct 
feeling, that it seems deserving of being resuscitated 
for the benefit of modern readers. 


“ Well, scholar, having now taught you to manage 
your rod, and we having still a mile to Tottenham 

igh Cross, I will, as we walk towards it in the cool 
shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge, mention to you 
some of the thoughts and joys that have possessed m 
soul since we met together. And these thoughts shall 
be told you, that you also may join with me in thank- 
fulness for our happiness. And that such may ap- 
pear to be the greater, and we the more thankful 
for it, I will beg you to consider with me how many 
do, even at this very time, lie under the torment of 
the stone, the gout, and toothach; and this we are 
free from. Every misery that I miss is a new mercy; 
and therefore let us be thankful. There have been 
since we met others that have met disasters of broken 
limbs ; some have been blasted, others thunder- 
strucken; and we have been freed from these, and 
all those many other miseries that threaten human 
nature: let us therefore rejoice and be thankful, es- 
pecially since we are free from the insupportable bur- 
den of an accusing tormenting conscience—a misery 
that none can bear. Let me tell you, there be many 
that have forty times our estates that would give the 
greatest part of it to be healthful and cheerful like us, 
who, with the expense of a little money, have eat, and 
drank, and laughed, and angled, and sung, and slept 
securely ; and rose next day, and cast away care, and 
sung, and laughed, and angled again ; which are bless- 
ings which many rich men cannot purchase with all 
their money. 

Tt was wisely said by a man of great observation, 
* That there be as many miseries beyond riches as on 
this side of them ;’ therefore, if we have a competency, 
may we be content and thankful. Let us not repine, 
or-so much as think, that riches are unequally dealt. 
Cares are the keys that keep those riches, and they 
hang so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they 
elog him with weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. Let me tell vou, scho- 
lar, that Diogenes walked on a day with his friend 
to see a country fair, where he saw ribbons, and 
looking-glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, and 
hobby-horses, and many other gimcracks ; and, hav- 
ing observed them, and all the other trifles that 
make a complete country fair, he said to his friend, 
‘Lord, how many things are there in this world of 
which Diogenes hath no need!’ And truly it is so, 
oe might be so, with very many who vex and toil 
themselves to get what they have no need of. Can 
any man say that he hath not been given enough to 
make his life happy? No, doubtless; for nature is 
content with a little. And yet you shall hardly meet 
with a man that complains not of some want; though 
he, indeed, wants nothing but his will; it may be, 
nothing but his will of his poor neighbour, for not 
worshipping or not flattering him: and thus, when 
we might be happy and quiet, we create trouble to 
ourselves. I have heard of a man that was angry 
with himself because he was no taller; and of a wo- 
man that broke her looking-glass because it would not 
show her face to be as young and handsome as her 
next neighbour's was. And I knew another who had 
been given health and plenty, but a wife that nature 
had made peevish, and her husband's riches had made 
purse-proud ; and must, because she was rich, and 
for no other virtue, sit in the highest pew in the 
ehurch ; which being denied her, she engaged her 
husband into acontention for it, and at last into a 
lawsuit with a dogged neighbour who was as rich as 
he, and had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other; and this lawsuit begot higher oppositions, and 
actionable words, and more vexations and lawsuits ; 
for you must remember, thet both were rich, and 


must therefore have their wills. Well! this wilful, 
purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the life of the first 
husband ; after which his wife vexed and chid, and 
chid and vexed, till she also chid and vexed herself 
into her grave ; and so the wealth of these poor rich 
people was cursed into a punishment, because they 
wanted meek and thankful hearts; for those only 
can make us happy. I knew a man that had health 
and riches, and several houses, all beautiful and ready 
furnished ; and would often trouble himself and family 
to be removing from one house to another : and being 
asked by a friend why he removed so often from one 
house to another, replied, ‘It was to find content in 
some one of them.’ But his friend, knowing his tem- 
per, told him, ‘If he would find content in any of 
his houses, he must leave himself behind him ; for 
aonaee will never dwell but in a meek and quiet 
soul.’ 

Well, scholar, I have almost tired myself, and, I 
fear, more than almost tired you. But I now see 
Tottenham High Cross; and our short walk thither 
shall put a period to my too long discourse ; in which 
my meaning was, and is, to plant that in your mind 
with which I labour to possess my own soul—that is, 
a meek and thankful heart. And to that end I have 
showed you that riches without them (meekness and 
thankfulness) do not make any man happy. But let 
me tell you, that riches with them remove many fears 
and cares. And, therefore, my advice is, that you 
endeavour to be honestly rich, or contentedly poor: 
but be sure that your riches be justly got, or you spoil 
all. For it is well said by Caussin, ‘ He that loses 
his conscience has nothing left that is worth keeping.’ 
Therefore be sure you look to that. And, in the next 
place, look to your health; and if you have it, value 
it next to a good conscience; for health is the second 
blessing that we mortals are capable of; a blessing 
that money cannot buy; and therefore value it, and 
be thankful for it. As for money (which may be said 
to be the third blessing), neglect it not: but note, that 
there is no necessity of being rich; for I told you, 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this 
side them: and if you have a competence, enjoy it 
with a meek, cheerful, thankful heart. 


And pray let’s now rest ourselves in this sweet 
shady arbour, which Nature herself has woven with 
her own fine finger; it is such a contexture of wood- 
bines, sweetbriar, jessamine, and myrtle, and so inter- 
woven, as will secure us both from the sun's violent 
heat, and from the approaching shower. And being 
sat down, I will requite a part of your courtesies with 
a good copy of verses, being a farewell to the vanities 
of the world, and some say written by Sir Harry 
Wotton, who I told you was an excellent angler. But 
let them be writ by whom they will, he that writ them 
had a brave soul, and must needs be possessed with 
happy thoughts at the time of their composure. 


“* Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles! 
Farewell, ye honour'd rags, ye glorious bubbles! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo—gold, pure clay— 
Honour, the darling but of one short day— 
Beauty, th’ eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin— 
State, but a golden prison, to live in, 
And torture freeborn minds—embroider’d trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins— 
And blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own. 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


I would be great, but that the sun doth still 

Level his rays against the rising hill— 

1 would be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke— 

I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind— 

1 would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free— 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud— 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass— 

Rich, hated—wise, suspected—scorn’d, if poor— 

Great, fear’d—fair, tempted—high, still envied more : 
I have wish’d all; but now I wish for neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair—poor I'll be rather. 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir— 

Would beauty’s queen entitle me the fair— 

Fame speak me fortune’s minion—could I vie 

Riches with [ndia—with a speaking eye 

Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike justicedumb, 

As well as blind and blame, or give a tongue 

To stones by epitaphs—be called * great master, 

In the loose rhymes of every poetaster— 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives— 

Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 

Than ever Fortune would have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure ! 


Welcome, pure thoughts! welcome, ye silent groves ! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves ! 
Now, the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
In Nature’s book I'll find my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears ; 
Then here I'll sit, and sigh my hot love’e folly, 
And learn t’ affect a holy melancholy : 
And if contentment be a stranger, then, 
ne'er look for it, but in heaven again,” 
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THE WESTERN STATES OF AMERICA. 
INDIANA. 

Tne next state that properly comes under observa- 
tion, is that of Indiana, which lies immediately west 
from the state of Ohio, and, like it, has the Ohio river 
for its southern boundary. On the north it has the 
Michigan territory and the lake of the same name; 
and on the west the state of Illinois. The length of 
this state is 250 miles ; its breadth 150; and it lies be- 
tween the 37th and 50th degrees of north latitude ; 
wherefore its climate is generally of a medium tempe- 
rature. The whole of this state belongs to the valley 
of the Ohio, or lake Michigan, and is for the greater 
proportion covered with timber, and adapted for set- 
tlement. Indiana is one of the more recently-esta- 
blished states of the Union, and has attracted somewhat 
less attention than other states adjacent ; nevertheless, 
the settlement of immigrants within its boundaries 
has gone on gradually, and is still increasing : its po- 
pulation now amounts to about 400,000. 

The south front of this fine state, on the borders of 
the Ohio river, is skirted with the usual belt of river 
hills, bluffs, and knobs, occupying a greater or less 
distance from the river. The eye of the traveller, in 
ascending the stream, never tires in surveying those 
beautiful bluffs, especially in the spring, when their 
declivities are crimsoned with the red bud, or whitened 
with the brilliant blossoms of the dog-wood, or ren- 
dered verdant with the beautiful May apple. There 
are in different parts of the state large tracts of coun- 
try of a hilly nature, but the greater proportion of the 
land is one vast level, the prairies being here, as else- 
where, of that flat character. Fora wide extent on the 
north front of the state, between the Wabash and lake 
Michigan, the country is generally an extended plain, 
alternately prairie and timbered land, with a great 
proportion of swampy land, and small lakes and ponds. 
This division, theretore, is not to be preferred by set- 
tlers. But the prairie lands are highly spoken of. 
They are large, level, fertile plains, broader than can 
be measured by the eye, intersected by streams whose 
borders are marked by belts of timber. Every tra- 
veller has spoken with admiration of the beauty and 
fertility of the prairies along the course of the Wabash, 
particularly those in the viciuity of Fort Harrison; 
indeed, competent judges prefer the prairies on this 
part of the river, to those of Illinois and the Upper 
Mississippi. Perhaps no part of the western world 
can show greater extents of rich land in one body, 
than that portion of White River country, of which 
Indianopolis is the centre. A remarkable peculiarity 
in the great features of this state, is the variety of the 
prairies. Besides the lapge plains just mentioned, 
there are many Qgf-a long and narrow, and also of a 
small ayd compact form, available to the purposes of 
the agriculturist. Our authority, Timothy Flint, in- 
forms us that there are hundreds of prairies only large 
enough for a few farms ; while the islands, as he cally 
them, of timbered lands, dot the scene, and add much 
beauty to the territery. The mixture of great and 
sinall extents of fertile land, and the happy distribu- 
tion of springs and rivers, have been prevailing causes 
of the rapid increase of the population of the state; 
though the circumstance of its being a non-slave- 
holding state, and next in position beyond Ohio, so 
as to have arrested the tide of emigration that set to- 
wards the west from thence, may likewise be given as 
good reasonr for its speedy rise into importance. 

This state generally produces Indian corn, rye, . 
oats, barley, and wheat, in abundance. Such is the 
exuberant richness of some of the prairies and bot- 
toms, that they cannot produce crops of wheat until 
reduced or impoverished toa sufficient extent by crop- 
ping in other products. No country can exceed this 
in its adaptation for rearing the finest fruits and fruit- 
bearing shrubs. Wild berries in many places are 
abundant ; and on some of the prairies the strawberries 
are large and fine. For all the objects of farming, 
and raising grain, flax, hemp, tobacco, cattle, sheep, 
swine, and horses, emigrants could not desire a better 
country than may be found in Indiana. 

The southern shore of this state is washed by the 
Ohio, from the mouth of the Big Miami to that of 
the Wabash, a distance of nearly 500 miles, by the 
meanders of the river. Between the Miami and the 
Wabash a number of lesser streams fall into the Ohio, 
many of which afford excellent mill-seats. The Wa- 
bash is the chief river of this state; and, after the 
Tennessee, one of the most consideyable tributaries of 
the Ohio. Rising in different branches, and flowing 
in a body through the central parts of the state, it 
waters a wide extent of country, and is of great ser- 
vice for other purposes. White River is the most 
considerable tributary of the Wabash, which it enters 
on the eastern side, sixteen miles below Vincennes. 
It waters a large extent of fertile country, in a lateral 
direction to the main stream. On all these rivers and 
most of their branches there is ample scope for the 
settlement of emigrants. The northern front of the 
state, bordering on Michigan and its lake, is like. 
wise copiously watered by rivers that empty into lakes 
Michigan and Erie. Many of the rivers of the state 
are navigable by boats and steam-vessels; as yet 
there are few artificial canals; but altogether, the state 
is said to possess an inland navigation of not less ex- 
tent than 5000 miles. 
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~ Indiana contains a number of thriving towns and | 


vill chiefly situated on the banks of the Ohio, 
© Wabash, White River, and other large streams. 
adison, Jeffersonville, Vincennes, Richmond, and 

Tndianopolis, are the principal. Madison, the most 

populous, and one of the most thriving towns in the 

state, is situated on the Ohio, nearly at an equal dis- 
tance between Louisville and Cincinnati. Vincennes, 

a town of French origin, is seated on the Wabash, a 

hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, and is one of 

the most beautifully situated and pleasing towns in 

this part of the United states. New Harmony, a 

plave at which Mr Robert Owen of New Lanark, in 

Scotland, endeavoured to establish his social system, 

is also situated on the Watash, in Indiana, filty-four 

miles below Vincennes, This part of western Ame- 
rica was visited by Mr Stuart in the course of his 
travels ; and he remarks, that, besides possessing many 
settlements, it has much beautiful rich land, fit 

the telection of emigrants. While at Princeton, 

a town or village situated in an elevated fine waving 

country, about ten miles from the Wabash, and where 

there are many nice-looking plantations, he visited a 

tleman, whose story may be advantageously al- 
to. “ After breakfast,” says he, “I paid a visit 

to Mr Phillips, who has a very fine plantation, the 
best in the neighbourhood, about a mile from the 
town. Mr Phillips is an Englishman, and was con- 
tractor for the mail-coach establishment in Edinburgh, 
in Scotland, where he made a fortune. His farm is 
of excellent svil, beautifully situated, commanding a 
delightful view. He toid me that, literally, his hogs 
were fed with peaches and apples. In short, he is 
living as the proprietor of a place, so comfortable in 
appearance in all respects, and so much improved in 
the British sense of the term, that, if it were in Scot- 
Jand, it would be envied by many ; but he is obviously 
not altogether satisfied with his situation on some 
accounts, which I may explain. First of all, he has 
comiuitted an error which British emigrants, who 
come out here with their pockets full of money, very 
generally fall—namely, that of laying out a large sum 
ef money in improving and beautifying the land in a 
British style. Such improvements yield no adequate 
return in this country, even upon a sale. The price 
ef labour is high in this country; the value of pro- 
dace is low. Lam not, therefore, at all surprised that 
Mec Phillips feels chagrined on accouat of his having 
laid out his money unprotitably ; but he is wealthy, 
and this circumstance is obviously not that which an- 
noys him most. His complaint is, that he has not a 
gentleman in his neighbeurhood to associate with.” 
Mr Stuart now proceeds to show that those who, like 
Mr Phillips, move in the better circles of society at 
home, and who are in perfectly comfortable circum- 
stances, should not, on any account, emigrate to 
America with the view of placing themselves in an 
improved conditivn of life; and then continues: “ Mr 
Phillips is proprietor of a fine estate, which would be 
thought a desirable one in any part of the world ; but 
he dves not feel at home with the people, and he dis- 
likes their mode of life, which is totally different from 
that to which he has become attached. He misses his 
frequent chats with his neighbours, aud the compani 


shilling per bushel, New England currency, is a com- 
mon price after being cut and stored. Indian corn is 
the staple food for horses and cattle through the win- 
ter, for fattening swine, and is the sole article for 
bread in thousands of families; many preferring it to 
the tinest wheat. A poor man, with a cabin and corn- 
field, may thus easily support a family in wholesome 
provisions ; especially if he have two or three cows, 
and some hogs, which cost little or nothing for keep- 
ing, and furnish a relishing dish of bacon to the or- 
dinary fare of the back wuods. 


EFFECTS OF TRADES ON HEALTH. 

[By Tuackraun.] 
Havine now adverted to the principal occupations 
which affect health by the noxious substances which 
they offer to respiration, we next refer (says Mr 
Thackrah, in his excellent little work on the effects of 
trades on health) to those which injure or annoy by 
acting on the skin, 

Porrers suffer from the lead used in “ glazing.” 
Immersing their hands in a strong solution of this 
mineral, they are otten attacked by colic; and if kept 
in this depart:nent, they at length become paralytic. 
Potters are remarkably subject to constipation of the 
bowels. Of seven individuals taken indifferently, we 
found five affected with this complaint. The intem- 
perate men, however, are those who chiefly suffer from 
the employ. In the Leeds pottery we remarked no- 
thing injurious but the department of glazing. 

Could not the process be effected without the im- 
mersion of the hands in the metallic solution? Or 
could it not be effected by a machine ? Or could not 
some article less noxious be substituted for the lead ? 
On visiting the Derby pottery, some years ago, I learnt 
that little lead is used in the ition for glazing, 
and that the workinen consequently are not injured. 

The total disuse of lead in glaze is highly desirable. 
Independently of the injury sustained by the work- 
men, the consumers of the article may suffer from this 
mineral. The glaze of common earthenware is slightly 
soluble in animal oil, and more copiously in the acids 
of our common fruits, especially when their action is 
assisted by the heat necessary for cooking these arti- 
cles. Many of the obscure visceral diseases of the 
poorer classes are greatly to be attributed to this little 
suspected source ; and the temporary removal of the 
pain occasioned by them, is one of the many motives 
which tend to the habitual use of distilled spirits. 

Hatrers have their hands frequently immersed in 
a sulution of sulphuric acid, which is employed in the 
process of * felting ;’ and hence their nails and the 
cuticle (outer skin) of their fingers are often corroded 
and sore. This inconvenience might perhaps be pre- 
vented by the use of some oily substance. 

Grocers, having their hands frequently in sugar, 
become affected often with a cutaneous eruption—a 
variety of either impetigo oreczema. Lime produces 
a similar disease on the hands of Brick ayers. Flour 
irritates the skin of BAKERs, and occasions a scale— 
a variety of psoriasis (itch). 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS necessarily suffer from the 
soot with which they are covered. The skin assumes 


of the first part of his life ; and he cares little about the 
enjoyments, of which he is possessed in this country, 
unless he can share them with Lis friends. This is 
all very natural; but had Mr Phillips come to this 
country at the age of thirty, or thirty-five, with man- 
ners not so entirely formed as they seem to have been, 
without prejudices—with some such sum as L.700 or 
1.800, and with a wife and « family of half a dozen 
childcen, for whose support that sum would have 
availed but little at home, he might have obtained a 
plantation bere, from the produce of which, if ma- 
naged discreetly and without unnecessary expense, he 
not only could have maintained his family well and 
respectably, and given hischildren excellent education, 
but have at once come into possession of every politi- 
eal privilege; in fact, have become a country gentle- 
man. ‘The situation and status of such a family 
coming to this country are entirely altered. ‘Their 
prospect at home is gloomy and dark; here, with in- 
dustry, itis bright and serene. It is for persons of 
this description (no matter though they have a little 
more money, but they must not be rich nor indepen- 
dent), and for mechanics and labourers, that the 

nited States hold out inducements for emigrants not 
tw be found elsewhere; but the rich, the luxurious, 
the man of letters, or of refined habits, should never, 
in existing circumstances, think of crossing the At- 
lantic, with a view to better himself by a permanent 
residence in the United States. Mr Phillips noticed 
tome before I left him, the want of well-educated 
medical men in the western parts of America. ‘This 
I had betore observed ; and [ am convinced there are 
many very eligible openings in the western states, 
and especially in the states of Missouri and Illinois, 
for medical gentlemen of skill. They should get a 
emall v.antation in ove of the increasing towns, and, 
if capable of enduring fatigue, there is no doubt of 
their success.” 

The poor man who emigrates to this, as well as other 
states in the west, will find that maize or Indian corn 
will be his chief crop. If industrious, and with one 
horse, he will cultivete twenty acres in a season; the 
product of which may be estimated on an average at 
one thousand bushels. The cultivation and harvest- 
ing of this crop, after deducting bad weather, and other 
binderances, will occupy about four months, One 


frequently a malignant disease—Cancer scroti. Oph- 
thalmia is produced by the irritation of soot in the 
eyes: and the lungs suffer from the substance drawn 
into the air-tube. From this injury to the lungs, chil- 
dren, however, seem to paratively pt 

Though daily inhaling a large — of charcoal, 
sulphur, and ammonia, they frequent y remain for 
some years free from urgent disorder; like the chil- 
dren in the flax-mills, who inhale dust for a consider- 
able period with apparent impunity. But as these 
ultimately suffer, so also the wretched inspirers of soot 
become at length seriously diseased. 

The evils of the employ are doubled by intemper- 
ance. The sweeps who travel through the country 
are especially drunken ; and lads acquire a craving 
for liquor from their habit of receiving beer at every 
house they serve. Many chimney-sweeps die in youth ; 
few live to the age of fifty. Surely this shocking and 
unnatural occupation ougat to be abolished ! 

There are other trades in which the surface of the 
hody is affected, though in a less degree, by the pe- 
culiar substances applied: but ee entering into 
further detail, I would urge the hecessary effect of 
almost all the occupations of a manufacturing town 
in fouling the skin. When we consider the functions 
which this organ is known to perferm, independently 
of those which physiology suspects, but has not as- 
certained, when we refer to the natural products of 
the skin, insensible perspiration, sweat, unctuous 
matter, &c., we wonder how men ca. endure the 
compound crust of soot, dirt, and secretions, with which 
they are enveloped. Throughout the whole of the 
labouring classes, and indeed among the majority of 
the middling and upper, this subject is strangely ne- 
glected. Cleanliness is practised in a very imperiect 
manner; the whole surface is seldom washed ; and in 
most persons the body, with the exceptions of the 
hands and face, is cleaned only by the removal of 
those impurities which adhere to thelinen. Bathing 
is rarely used in any form. On inquiry at the Leeds 
baths, I learn that during the four summer months 
about fifty persons bathe daily; and in other parts of 
the year, not more on the average than two or three. 
We may conclude, as these are often the same indivi- 
duals, that not more than 200 or 300 of the inhabitants 
of Leeds frequent the establishment; and if we sup- 
posed that double the number plunge in he river, we 


cannot estimate the persons whw bathe, even in the 
summer months, at more than 800 or 900; and this 
of course is a very small proportion of our crowded 
population, 

Vain, at present, would be the attempt to revive 
the discipline of the ancient bath, or to import the 
practice of the East. We cannot join the Hindoo or 
Mussulman in connecting the idea of internal sanc- 
tity with external purification. We are equally in- 
different to the advantages which the Greek and Ro- 
man derived from the system, in the augmentation of 
muscular power, the increase of bodily and mental 
comfort, and the diminution of the calls of hunger. 
We can scarcely spare time for a plunge into the wa- 
ter, much less for operose and varied bathing, friction, 
and inunetion, 

A part, however, of the ancient practice, we find 
adopted without design in the manufacture of wool. 
This article is so moistened with oil, that the exposed 
skin of the workmen is always greasy. The effect, 
if we can speak of it separately trom other circum. 
stances which act on the health, is decidedly goed, 
The men, the young women, and children in this 
employ, are more robust than other artizans; and 
when the dye and dirt are removed from the skin, 
have really the complexion of health. Individuals 
too, and especially children, who have been injured 
by the dust of other kinds of manufacture, and hence 
have been obliged to leave such employ, become hale 
and vigorous on their removal to the woollen. I 
would not, however, be understood to attribute the 
improvement solely, or even chiefly, to the application 
of oil to the siin. This article has a more important 
effect in preventing the formation of dust. Yet still, 
when we compare the state and appearance of work- 
men in other manufactures, where the dust is trifling, 
and other circumstances nearly equal—if we compare 
these men with the plump and rosy slubbers, we can- 
not but ascribe a beneticial agency to the oily state of 
the skin. The subject is of practival importance.” 


JOURNAL OF A TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE. 

(The subjoined article has been sent to us by a gentleman who 
recently left this country in order to undertake the duties of a sta- 
tion of high responsibility in the island of Jamaica. It was written 
as an expression of his current sentiments and sensations during 
the voyage, and sent to one of the editors of the Journal, rather 
as a communication of private friendship than as a composition 
qualified to engage public attention. He, however, to whom it 
was addressed, has felt his own mind so much interested in the 
descriptions of his friend, that, in the hope of its entertaining a 
larger circle, he has thought proper thus to lay it before the pub- 
lic. There are few situations or adventures out of the usual rou- 
tine of di ic life, especially if the scene be beyond the limits 
of our own country, of which an unaffected narration might not 
afford pleasure to the public; and a voyage to the West Indies is 
not an exception from the number. We even recollect a volume 
devoted to this purpose alone, and in which every particular ob- 
ject that came in sight during the voyage, from the appearance of 
an island to the portrait of a flying-fish, was represented on an 
economical scale in accompanying engravings. It is necessary 
further to premise, that the writer of the present article is a man 
of almost Quixotie b lence, and ext jinary purity and 
gentleness of character, which will at once account for and give 
point to a considerable number of his observations. ] 
Wepvespay, July 17, 1833. I have been reading 
to-day, but made little progress. Either the sea-air, 
or want of usual exercise, induces a feverish and wn- 
comfortable state. We got on by tucking betwixt the 
English and Irish coasts. At one point we saw the 
land on either side. I wish to be quit of the sight of 
English ground. It vexes me; and, for comfort’s 
sake, I must think of other subjects than home. I 
never before understood so well the highest feelings 
of patriotism, or could say so emphatically of my 
country, ‘ With all thy faults [ love thee still.” 
What must be the delight of returning. 

23. I have been ill since the 17th with sea-sickness, 
and scarcely recollect, in all my lifetime, of spending 
so long a time so miserably. Body and mind suffered 
together, acting and reacting, aggravated by the 
poverty of ship-accommodation, the noise, the small- 
ness of my birth, the confined air and smell, the bad. 
ness of my bedding, the weakness from want of sleep. 
and restlessness, and the ceas/ess iclling of the vessel. 
How different from a sickness st home: no noises. 
there, no rolling—soft beds, and hind, watchful, and 
constant attendants. I thought all sorts of evil of my 
situation—that I had transplanted myself from x#n 
earthly paradise in Britain to a terra incognita of un- 
defined wretchedness. These have indeed been heavy 
days. But this morning I got up without assistance, 
which I had been unable to do for some time. I tried 
a variety of palliatives for the sickness, but am sorry 
to record that I found nothing worth calling a specific. 
Reading, if one can at all compose the mind to it, ig 
perhaps the best, or a cheerful friend, if so fortunate 
as to have one. To one leaving his native lance in 
circumstances less happy than mine, the ordeal of sea- 
sickness must be ill to bear, especially when backed, 
as I believe it usually must be, by the home-sickness ; 
only he may comfort himself during its progress by 
knowing that his usual buoyancy of thought will re- 
turn so soon as it is over, it producing for the time a 
sort of hallucination. 

24. I think I may now pronounce myself quite well, 
though not yet able to take food as formerly. 

29. Nothing worth notice has been occurring. We 
have now been out thirteen days. This morning, the 


mate announced that he had seen a flying-fish, and 
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the captain afterwards saw two, so that we appear to 
have entered the territory of tropical wonders. Hither- 
to I have seen little or nothing to gratify my love of 
the marvellous. Life on ship-board is monotonous 
and uncomfortable. Want of exercise is peculiarly 
felt ; and there is the constant effort to take it per se 
for duty’s sake. 

The sunsets are beautiful. I am not sure whether 
a fine rose-pink colour, blending betwixt and with the 
yeliow and blue, is common in British skies. Last 
night, another passenger and [ went on deck together 
to look about. Setting ourselves down upon the prow, 
our gallant process through the deep was noble. I en- 
tertained myself with fancying it a transference to the 
scenery of another sphere, the change from home was 
so*striking. All quiet save the splashing of the sea. 
Looking up, the full sails bulged out, one above 
another, like the successive stories or battlements of a 
tour, with which we were moving through the vast 
field of waters, the moon presiding over all in placid 
beauty. I thought of home; and that some there 
might be then holding me in remembrance befure 


Friday, August 2. I saw the flying-fish to-day: 
their appearance, at a little distance, is that of small 
white birds. The difference of climate is sensible, 
but more in softness and uniformity than in the heat, 
which ranges from about 70° to 78° of Fahrenheit. 

7. We have hitherto been steering chiefly south- 
wards, to enable us tu get the trade-wind, which at 
this season blows from the east, under the parallel of 
about 28° north latitude. We are now going west- 
ward under a fine breeze, which is likely to continue 
with us; but calms are often experienced under the 
parallel of the trade-winds. 

We are now crossing, or about to cross the line— 
not the equinoctial, but the tropic of Cancer. The tem- 
perature, notwithstanding, is very pleasant : the ther- 
mometer about 77°, with a fine strong breeze. When 
sitting after tea in the cabin, we heard a great noise 
immediately above, of stamping with feet, &c., which 
was followed by the glare of a light passing the win- 
dow. This, it seems, was an intimation from Nep- 
tune that he was to pay us a visit to-morrow. On 
getting upon deck, [ found all! quiet, but saw a light 
floating astern, which continued to burn, rough as 
the sea was, until it was half a mile distant from the 
ship. There is a good deal of gravity affected on the 
subject with us noviciates. ‘I saw his boat,” said 
the mate, “with himself and his wife and child in 
it,” &c. I have little taste for the nonsense, and 
don’t know well how to take it. I believe they will 
let me off easily ; but there is a poor lad, a steerage 
passenger, and a Prussian sailor, who can scarcely 
speak the language, neither of whom, I fear, will fare 

8. I have felt very poorly all day. Low diet, exer- 
cise, and a little medicine, are the cures at sea. Ex- 
ercise is often an effort, especially when (on account 
of work going on) we are limited to the quarter-deck, 
which can be gone over in five or six paces. I do what 
I can, by jumping and dancing, to remedy the defi- 
ciency ; but these scarcely help me, as I am sole actor. 
A good Scots reel would really be useful, and would 
afford an unanswerable illustration of one legitimate 
use of dancing. We had a play at hats and ball, but 
lost so many balls overboard that we had to stop. It 
afforded such capital exercise, that I would be dis- 
posed to lay in two or three dozen halfpenny balls as 

of my sea store should 1 embark again. 

A little before sunset we heard a noise on deck re- 
peated from station to station with considerable dra- 
matic effect. Amidst a multitude of words I could 
ouly distinguish the surname of the captain. In a 
short time a heavy foot was heard on the cabin stair, 
and down came two figures, Neptune and his wife, 
in habiliments not unlike those of beings who slept 
amongst weeds at the bottom of the sea. A palaver 
ensued betwixt the pair and the captain, consisting 
of a few common-place inquiries about what ships had 
been in these parts, the health of the goddess, &c., 
which ended in his ordering each a glass of rum. 
They then left us, to send the constables tu bring the 
noviciates severally before him. These officers ap- 
peared with blackened faces, and otherwise worthily 
equipped, and, binding my eyes with a black napkin, 

y led ine away, and seated me on a chair in Nep- 
tune’s preseuce. After a few introductory remarks, 
that he was glad to see me, &c., he ordered the shav- 
ing, when immediately I heard the noise of stropping 
the razor, from which I judged it was no very deli- 
cate instrument. I was, however, saved from the 
application of the lather, and the barber contented 
himself with passing the instrument (i. e. an old rusty 
cutlass) over my face. The bandage was then re- 
moved, when I found myself before the throne of the 
sea god; which was the windlass, on which were seated 
the two personages in inglorious state. 

‘Lastly, came the poor Prussian, who, as one of 
themselves, was doomed to an ordeal of extra seve- 
rity. He was brought in, like the others, blindfolded, 
&c. Their first act was to put a bottle to his mouth, 
and force as much of its contents as they could down 
his throat. The stuff appeared like filthy bilge-water, 
or something still more filthy; but, on being ques- 
tioned, hé replied that it was “ >” fearing, I 
ou the consequences of complaint. They then 
jathered his face with thin tar; and, during the ope- 
vation, asking him a number of questions, they 
stuffed the tarry brush into his mouth every time he 


Opened it, ‘Lhe saving ue scraping, aud buckets of 
water in great abundance, followed, after which he 
was set at liberty: he had a terrible dose, but took it 
all with invincible good humour. The conclusion of 
the affair being to be a laving with water of thore 
present—at least of us—we ran to the cabin. The 
captain then ordered all a glass of grog, and matters 
were restored. It is altogether a contemptible cere- 
mony, though amongst witty people it might go off 
smartly ; and it has occurred, [ believe, that an action 
of damages was raised by an incensed passenger against 
a captain who had allowed it. J incline, from ob- 
servation, to think that now no captain would allow 
any passenger to be touched by Neptune or his con- 
stables, if he seriously and decidedly objected to it. 

Two fiying-tish dropped on board. They are be- 
coming very numerous. Our only chance of catching 
them is when they fall within the ship, poor ve ani- 
mals! They form the proper bait for the dolphin. 
One of them is to be used for that purpose, and I shall 
probably dry the other as a curiosity. 

21. This day has been distinguished by the cap- 
ture of ashark. Labouring under the lassitude of a 
hot climate, the occurrence was not unwelcome, though 
on the whole it has annoyed and disgusted me. I 
was sitting on deck after dinner, when a poor fowl 
which had died being thrown overboard, a shark was 
seen immediately to rise to the surface and examine 
it, but allowed it to float away, not liking, I suppose, 
its feathery covering. Our captain immediately got 
the shark-hook out, an instrument of iron of the 
thickness of a little finger, and nine or ten inches 
long, attached to a small piece of chain and a line of 
rope, which he baited with a large piece of pork. 
There was no attempt to conceal the hook ; sharks are 
not nice: and it was immediately thrown out astern. 
Tue poor fish immediately advanced ; and, turning it- 
self on its back (in consequence of the position of the 
jaws), caught the bait. ‘The captain pulled; but the 
hook did not fix; and the pork was therefore got 
without payment of the penalty. A fresh bait was 
immediately put on, which succeeded, the shark being 
no way daunted by the previous operation, which 
must, | think, have hurt him. So seon as our fisher 
found he had it fairly hooked, he needed the aid of 
several of the sailors to pull it in, though in length it 
did not appear above five feet. It did not struggle 
much in the water, nor whilst being dragged out and 
over the ship’s side, with all its weight on its jaw, by 
which it hung. When on deck, and recovered from 
its surprise, it beat about tremendously with its tail, 
one stroke of which might have broken a man’s leg. 
One began beating its head with a handspoke, which, 
instead of proving a mercy, was a needless aggrava- 
tion of its suffering, as indeed must be every thing but 
the most decided measures to an animal so tenacious 
of life. The carpenter was ordered to cut off i's tail, 
to prevent mischief. We accordingly attempted ‘it 
when quiet, by a stroke with a chisel and mallet, 
which only cut it to the bone. An axe should have 
been used. The wretched animal, however, seemed 
to experience the most excruciating agony, expressed 
by intense writhings, and violent and rapid striking 
all about it. The axe was immediately applied, 
and at one stroke completed the operation. How it 
would have shrieked had it not been dumb; what 
looks of agony and upbraiding would it have given 
us, had its features not been denied the power of 
expression! I was disgusted and horror-struck, 
and entreated they would put it out of pain by strik- 
ing off its head. They did not seem disposed to 
indulge me, and I therefore withdrew. On see- 
ing this, one took up the axe and gave it several 
strokes, so as to divide at least the spine, which I 
thought would have sufficed; but, alas! the life still 
burned vigorously, and my humanity appeared only 
to have made matters worse. The creature appearing 
much weakened, they proceeded todisembowel it. Poor 
thing ! death still refused to come ; and, the horrible 
process completed, it lived still! What was to be 
done? They cut the head wholly off ; but, marvel- 
lous to relate, the dismembered, disembowelled trunk 
was still able to writhe in the hands of its butcher. It 
was a horrible sight, and, I am sorry to say, appeared 
pleasautly to entertain rather than grieve most of 
the on-lookers. I trust, however, that these iast con- 
tortions may have been merely nervous, and not in- 
dicative of pain. Part of it was laid aside to be eaten ; 
the carpenter cut off the fins to use as polishers of 
wood ; one of the men secured the jaws, probably as 
a present for his sweetheart ; and the balance, except- 
ing the head, which I retained for examination, was 
thrown overbvard. 

Sailors appear to have a monstrous antipathy to 
sharks. I tried to convince them of its unreasonable- 
ness, but I fear without success. These tish have 
surely as good a right to live as any other of God's 
creatures, and to enjoy themselves too: subject to 
man’s dominion only, in case he should need them, to 
supply him with necessaries or comforts. Did it enter 
on his domains like a wild beast, he might slaughter 
it in self-defence ; but to do so to an unconscious un- 
offending animal, in mere wantonness or hatred, 
merely because it obeys the dictates of its nature, must 
surely be unwarrantable cruelty. 

29. The tendency to sleep during the day is very 
distressing. I attribute it much to our total want of 
vegetable food, and suitable refreshments. Porter, 
ale, and wines, are poor comforts in such a climate ; 
they may please those -vho are satisfied w take excite- 


Ment, at Whatever cost of suffering or heaviness ; 
but to others they are, and in such circumstances 
should be, regarded as mockeries. We have all beeu 
so anxious for acids, that we have emptied a large pot 
of cream of tartar from the medicine chest. A little 
package of that simple medicine would in all cases, 
I think, prove extremely valuable to voyayers, as an 
antidote to the ailments and discomforts incident to 
landsmen at sea. 


OUR SCHOOL-DAYS. 


WE all love to think and speak of our school-days. 
Wearied with the dull, monotonous realities of the 
present, and suspicious of the flattering promises of 
the future, we turn with calm satisfaction and delighted 
confidence to the past. The path of life is ali up- 
hill; and it is a pleasant thing to pause on our jour- 
ney, and look back from the point of vautage which 
we have gained in the progress of years, upon tke 
road that we have travelled ;—to survey its sinuous 
mazes—its perplexing intricacies—its dreary was' 
which we have so happily overpassed—its smiling 
Edens, which we can thus revisit and re-enjoy. And 
the remoter parts of that landscape are always most 
transcendantly lovely in our eyes. A more beautiful 
heaven seems to overhang them—a softer and more 
melting sunshine to brood upon them, The trees are 
greener, and more richly umbrageous. ‘The flowers 
(for memory’s far-seeing eye can distinguish even the 
celandines, and daisies, and forget-me-nots, at the dis- 
tance of forty years) the flowers are more gaily ap- 
parelled, and more tastefully grouped, and there are 
far more of them. Over hill and valley, wood and 
waterfall, meadow and moorland, there are flung * a 
glory and a joy,” which have passed away, like sum. 
mer mists, from the nearer landscape. 

“ Heaven is about us in our infancy ;” and through. 
out all our early days we are surrounded by in- 
fluences, and pervaded by emotions, which in more 
mature life we may remember, but cannot recall. 
When once we have ceased to be children, we have 
lost the power to think and feel “ as only childhood 
can.” We have become sophisticated—cold-hearted 
—suspicious. We are too wise—too cautious—too 
incredulous. We will not submit to be cheated into 
enjoyment, and take the benetit of a happy error. 
“The world is too much with us’—the solid, sub- 
stantial, matter-of-fact world, in which grown-up 
men and women slave at the dolorous drudgery of 
money-getting. And our senses, and faculties, and 
susceptibilities, have suffered injury from the tainted 
atmosphere in which we live. Where are now the 
marvels and glories which met our earnest gaze every 
where, in heaven and earth, when we were six, or 
eight, or ten yearsald? We search for them in vain. 
There is a {lm upoy our eyes. We are short-sighted, 
bayond the power of surgery or optics to cure us. 


-And the sounds which then rung in our ears, awak- 


ing the sense of divinest melody in our souls, and 
wrapping us in thrilling trance from morn to night 
—where be they? The songs of birds—the hum of 
bees—the flute¢notes of summer winds—the soothing 
murmurs of running brooks—the mysterious whispers 
of autumnal woods—are they all silent? Not one is 
mute; but, alas! they fall upon deaf ears. Nature 
still * pipes to us, but we will not dance.” We can 
never recover what we have lost, or be again assimi- 
lated to our former selves. We can only remember 
what was then experienced. The “ formal man” can 
realise the careless joyance and light-heartedness of 
days which are long since past, in no other way than 
by contemplating in memory’s magic glass, what, 
and in what manner, and with what emotions, he saw, 
and heard, and spake, and acted, “* when that he was 
a tiny boy.” 

Hence we all love to think and speak of our child- 
hood and early youth; and especially of our school 
days, because they are, for the most part, the com- 
mencement of our juvenile reminiscences—we can go 
no farther back—and because, in all cases, it is from 
that period that our recollections | distinct in 
their particulars, and interesting in their associations, 

Wecan remember many grave lectures of parents 
and pedagogues, to the effect that school-days are the 
happiest part of a man’s life, and that we should find 
them so. Then, we did not believe a word of it. The 
thing »ppeared tousa plain contradiction, Long lessons 
and short play-hours—dreary pages of geography and 
English grammar, and Propria que maribus—with all 
the fears and anxieties, the pains and penalties of our 
pupilage, were in our estimatjon any thing but ele- 
ments of happiness, or incentives to enjoyment. And 
besides, * Hope told a flattering tale ;" and we looked 
forward to the time when we should leave school, 
and be our own master—with no dry tasks two learn, 
and no tiresome bounds to keep, and nu frowns or 
flagellation to fear, as our jubiles—the period of com. 
plete emancipation from all trouble and annoyance, 
when we should pass at once into a state of perfect, unin. 
terrupted, and interminable bliss. Alas! we have seen 
‘“ Hope's summer visions die.” We have been in the 
school of experience, and disappointment has taught us 
many a sad and sobering lesson. We have cué Camp. 
bell for, Rogers. We have read through “ The 
Pleasures ot Hope,"’ and have got some pages into 
* The Pleasures of Memory.” And now (is it not 
your experience, gentle reader, as well as ours ?) even 
the little sorrows of our early days are dwelt upum 
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with feelings near akin to pleasure. That ancient 
schoolhouse (we thought it a very dungeon once), 
what a pleasant place it looks! And of what gentile 
restraints, and easy labour, and innocent mirth, was 
it the scene! And its presiding genius, with the 
awful spectacles, and the still more awful “ rod for 
the fool’s back,” whom we once regarded as an apt 
prototype of all the ogres and giants in our delightful 
story-books—what a kind, good old man he was! 
How much “ more sinned against than sinning!” 
With what loud and hearty praises did he reward our 
smallest merits ! With what surpassing patience did 
he endure our intolerable and endless provocations ! 
Peace to his gentle shade ! 

How pleasant it isto send our fancy on pilgrimage to 
all our school-day haunts !—the walk across the mea- 
dows, and down by the brook-side, and over the crazy 
bridge by the mill, and back again through the shady 
lane where we gathered sweet violets :—the vicar's 
copse, where blackberries were as plenty as pebble. 
stones, and the hazel wood, to which once a-year we 
went a-nutting :—and above all, the old play-ground, 
with its smooth turf, and weeping birches (bless the 
tender-hearted trees for their sympathy!) which would 
have been a jewel of a place for all our games, if it had 
only been out of bounds! Oh, those merry games ! 
the boisterous sports of our short play-hours; the 
rietous rambles and madcap frolics, and innocent 
mischiefs of our long half-holidays ; the 

“* Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles,” 

which made us every day, and every hour, at once a 
plague and a delight toeach other, and to all about 
us! And who were our companions in those glori- 
ous romps and rambles? The whole group is before 
us. Of all “ the old familiar faces,” not one is ab- 
sent, and notone is changed. We can see them all 
as clearly—we can distinguish them all as accurately, 
as wedid so many years ago, when we were one of them. 
There they are, from the oldest to the youngest; 
frem the clever little rogue who taught us how to 
make whistles, and to fish for minnows, and who so 
often made us an April fool, to the grave, melancholy 
boy who never once fought a battle, nor joined in a 
romp, nor went a-bird-nesting, but told us such mar- 
vellous and touching tales, in such eloquent words, 
as “ often did beguile us of our tears.” There they 
are! We could name them one by one, without a 
single mistake. We could arrange them in their old 

. and seat them in their old desks. We could 
describe, with most exact minuteness, the qualities, 
bodily, intellectual, and moral, of every one of 
them. And if we wrote ourselves R.A., we could 
paint their pictures to the life. Not one feature 
would be erroneously sketched; not one shade of 
expression would be imperfectly brought out. Each 
would possess its proper individuality of character, 
and be a speaking likeness. So clearly and distinctly 
are they present to our inward eye. And hark! the 
air is vocal with their glee. Their merry voices ring 
in our ears. We can recognise every tone; we know 
to whom every shout belongs. Again we listen to 
“ their gibes, their songs, their flashes of merriment,” 
and again we hear our old nicknames and by-words, 
none of them unkindly meant or harshly spoken, but 
flowing from a frank familiarity and an innocent 
openheartedness, which knew nothing of formal pro- 
priety and forced politesse. Beloved companions ! 
years have passed since we parted; but ye are our 
companions still. Ye have gone each to his appointed 
portion and station—some of you are already dead and 
in Heaven. Some of youare living in credit, wealth, 
and fame: and some in poverty, sorrow, and disgrace. 
We know not what or where you are—in what cir- 
cumstances—of what character: certain it is, that 
neither in body nor soul are ye the same as in former 
days. But no matter. We know youonly asa troop 
of joyous children, who studied and sported—who 
read and romped—who laughed and wept with us 
when we too were a child. As such, ye abide in our 
memory, and in our “heart of hearts,” unchanged 
and unchangeable. And your simple society affords 
a precious solace and happy retreat to our troubled 
spirits, when we are weary of the heartless formalities 
and insincere professious of the world. 

For your sakes, then, we shall always love to think 
of our school-days, and, as far as retrospective fancy 
may enable us, to live them over again. And though 
the gay and thoughtless may eschew such musings as 
fantastic and melancholy, and though they must ever 
be attended with somewhat of pensive sadness and 
tender regret, yet will we often indulge them, and 
they shall employ our thoughts and engross our sensi- 
bilities, even in our choicest moods.* 


AFFINITY OF THE TURKISH AND SCOTTISH DIALECTS. 

A Turk, several years ago, made his appearance 
in Edinburgh, in the costume of his country. Such 
a spectacle being a great novelty in the gude town, he 
was generally attended by a crowd of boys, who 
amused themselves by pestering him. With these he 
usually got in a passion, and turning fiercely round 
would address them by the most opprobrieus name in 
his vocabulary, “ Giaour—Giaour,” (infidel). While 
in one of those moods, an vld Scotchman took pity on 
him, and joined, as he thought, in his expostulation 
—* Fie, lads, dinna fash the puir body rae—do as he 
een bids ye—du gie owr—gie owr”—(give over). 


* From the Leeds Mercury, April 13, 1833. 


OLD ENGLISH ARMOUR. 

Previous to the time of Edward the First, the body 
armour may be distinguished by the appellations of 
trelliced, ringed, rustred, mascled, scaled, tegulated, 
single-mailed, and banded. The trelliced method has 
not been properly ascertained ; it properly consisted 
of leather thongs, crossed, and so disposed as to form 
large squares placed angularly, with a round knob or 
stud in the centre of each. The ringed consisted of 
flat rings of steel, placed contiguous to each other, on 
quilted linen. “The rustred was nothing more than 
one row of flat rings, about double the size of those 
before used, laid half over the other, so that two in 
the upper partially covered one below. Mascled, the 
hauberk composed of several folds of linen, covered 
with diamond-shaped pieces of steel touching each 
other, and perforated, so called from their resem- 
blance to the meshes of a net. Scaled, formed of 
small pieces of steel, like the scales of fish, partially 
overlaying each other. This species was used only 
during the reigns of Henry the Second and Richard 
the First. The tegulated consisted of little square 
plates, partly covering one another, like tiles. Single 
mail was composed of rings set edgeways on quilted 
linen. It came into use about the close of John’s 
reign, and continued to be partially worn till that of 
Edward the First. At the commencement of Henry 
the Third’s reign, it covered not only the head, but 
hands, legs, and feet. It was very heavy, and like- 
wise the rings were liable to be cut off by the blow of 
a sword ; which latter circumstance, perhaps, intro- 
duced the contrivance of banded armour, which was 
composed of parallelogramic pieces of metal, sewn on 
linen, so placed as to fold perpendicularly over each 
other, like palings, and kept in their places by bands 
or hoops of leather. We now come to the double-chain 
mail, consisting of interlaced rings, which made its first 
appearance in the triumphant reign of Edward the 
First. It is said to be of Asiatic invention, and was 
composed of four rings within a fifth, each of which 
was rivetted. Single chain mail was worn by the 
Crusaders, in Henry the Third’s time ; and when the 
number of rings was doubled, it became double-chain 
mail. Its great adv were pactness and 
pliability. Horses were now clothed in mail. In the 
latter part of Edward the Third’s reign, the double- 
chain mail became so covered with pieces of steel as 
to cause them in a little time to supersede it altogether. 
This, therefore, was termed mixed. The double-chain 
hauberk had been found, owing to its weight, to press 
injuriously upon the chest; to remedy which, a breast- 
plate of steel was contrived, which, being placed un- 
derneath, kept the mail from pressing upon the sto- 
mach. ‘The throat was protected by a chain covering 
that surrounded the neck, and hung down the shoul- 
ders. We now come to plate armour. In Henry the 
Fourth’s reign, the adopting of the mixed armour soon 
pointed out, by experience, the inutility of retaining 
the ringed hauberk. The thighs and legs were no 
longer covered with double-chain mail, and the arms 
only partially. A back-plate was added, which, with 
the beast-plate, formed a cuirass. During the use of 
mixed armour, the arms, thighs, knees, and legs, 
were covered with plates of metal ; and for the hands 
were invented gloves of plate, with fingers, called 
gauntlets. From the conquest to the time of Richard 
the ‘Third, the fashion was to ride with the wes down ; 
after which period, the heel was dropped and the toe 
raised. Spurs were not screwed to the armour before 
the time of Heury the Fifth. No higher degree of 
perfection was ever attained in armour than during 
the reign of Richard the Third. The outline of the 
suit was most elegant, the workmanship most elabo- 
rate, and the choice of ornaments full of tuste.— 
Mirror. 


FASHIONABLE DINNER PARTY IN ABYSSINIA. 

A great degree of scepticism has been entertained 
in regard to the mode of supplying brinde or raw meat, 
to the guests in the fashionable parties at Gondar, the 
capital of Abyssinia. When the company have taken 
their seats at table, a cow or bull is brought to the 
door, and his feet strongly tied; after which, the 
cooks proceed to select the most delicate morsels. LBe- 
tore killing the animal, all the flesh on the buttocks 
is cut off in solid square pieces, without bones or much 
effusion of blood. Two or three servants are then 
employed, who, as fast as they can procure brinde, 
lay it upon cakes of teff placed like dishes down the 
table, without cloth or any thing else beneath them. 
By this time all the guests have knives in their hands, 
and the men prefer the large crooked ones, which in 
the time of war they put to all sorts of uses. ‘The 
company are so ranged that one gentleman sits be- 
tween two ladies; and the former with his long knife 
begins by cutting a thin piece, which would be thought 
a good steak in England, while the motion of the 
fibres is yet perfeetly distinct. In Abyssinia no man 
of any fashion feeds himself or touches his own meat. 
The women take the flesh and cut it lengthwise like 
strings, about the thickness of one’s little tinger, then 
crosswise into square pieces somewhat smaller than 
dice. This they lay upon a portion of the teff bread, 
strongly powdered with black pepper, or cayenne, and 
fossil salt, and then wrap it up like a cartridge. In 
the meantime, the gentleman, having put up his knife, 
with each hand resting upon his neighbour's knee, his 
body stooping, his head low and furward, and mouth 
open, very like an idiot, turns tothe one whose cartridge 
is first ready, who stuffs the wholeof it between his jaws 


at the imminent risk of choking him. This is a mark 
of grandeur. The greater the man would seem to be, 
the larger is the piece which he takes into his mouth ; 
and the more noise he makes in chewing it, the more 
polite does he prove himself. None but beggars and 
thieves, say they, eat small pieces and in silence. 
Having despatched this morsel, which he does very 
expeditiously, his neighbour on the other hand holds 
forth a second pellet, which he devours in the same 
way, and soon till he is satisfied. He never drinks 
till he has finished eating ; and before he begins, in 
gratitude tothe fair ones who have fed him, he makes up 
two small rolls of the same kind and form, each of the 
ladies opens her mouth at once, while with ais own 
hand he supplies a portion to both at the same mo- 
ment. Then commence the potations, which, we are 
assured, are not regulated with much regard to so- 
briety or decorum. All this time the unfortunate 
victim at the door is bleeding, but bleeding little ; for 
so skilful are the butchers, that while they strip the 
bones of the flesh, they avoid the parts which are tra- 
versed by the great arteries. At last they fall upon 
the thighs likewise ; and soon after, the animal pe- 
rishing from loss of blood. becomes so tough, that the 
unfeeling wretches who feed on the remainder can 
scarcely separate the muscles with their teeth. In the 
description now given, we have purposely omitted 
some features, which, it is not improbable, have been 
a little too highly coloured, if not even somewhat in- 
accurately drawn. But there is no reason to doubt 
the general correctness of the delineation, not except- 
ing the grossest and most repulsive particulars. —Dum- 
Fries Courier. 

ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLAND. 

In England, time is a revenue, a treasure, an estim-' 
able commodity. The Englishman is not covetous of 
money, but he is supremely covetous of time. It is 
wonderful how exactly the English keep to their ap- 

intments. They take out their watch, regulate it 

y that of their friend, and are punctual at the place 
and hour. English pronunciation itself seems in- 
vented to save time; they eat the letters and whistle 
the words. Thus Voltaire had some reason to say, 
“the English gain two hours a-day more than we 
do, by eating their syllables.” The English use few 
compliments, because they are a loss of time; they 
salute in a nod, or, at the utmost, a corrosion of the 
four monosyllables, “‘ How d’ye do?” The ends ot 
their letters always show more simplicity than cere- 
mony; they have not “the honour to repeat the pro- 
testations of their distinguished regard and profound 
consideration” to his “ most illustrious lordship,” 
whose “ most humble, most devoted, and most obse- 
quious servants,” they “have the honour to be.”’ 
Their very language seems to be in a hurry; since it 
is in a great part composed of monosyllables, and two 
of them, again, are often run into one ; the great quan- 
tity of monosyllables looks like an abridged way of 
writing, a kind of short-hand, The English talk lit- 
tle, I suppose, that they may not lose time; it is na- 
tural, therefore, that a nation which sets the highest 
value upon time should make the best chronometers, 
and that all, even among the poorer classes, should be 
provided with watches. The mail-coach guards have 
chronometers worth 1.80 sterling, because they must 
take care never to arrive five minutes past the hour 
appointed. At the place of their destination, relations, 
friends, and servants, are already collected to receive 
passengers and parcels. When a machine is so com- 
plicated as England is, it is essential for every thing 
to be exact, or the confusion would be ruinous. —Couné 
Pecchio’s Observations in England. 


MODES OF COMMUNICATING DISEASE. 

There are two modes by which disease may be com- 
municated ; the first is by actual contact, or by the 
insertion or absorption of some visible matter from 
one body which is diseased into another in a healthy 
state; the second by a near approach to the diseased 

rson, so that the breath, or some emanation from his 

y, may convey the infection to another which is 
previously in a healthy state. The measles, scarlet 
fever, and some other febrile diseases, are now fami- 
liarly known to be propagated in this latter manner, 
As an example of both modes of propagation, the 
smallpox may be cited, which may be conveyed to an- 
other either by inoculation or simply by approaching 
a patient labouring under this disease, or coming near 
or in contact with clothes that have been worn by 
him. In general, it may be‘said that noxious matters 
propagating diseases are either something visible and 
substantial, as seen in the pustules of the smallpox or 
the vesicles of cowpock, or something. invisible, the 
existence of which is known only a effects, as 
proved in the spreading of the measles, the scarlet 
fever, hooping cough, &c.—Dr Macmichael on Cholera 
Spasmodica. 
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